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PREHISTORIC EARTHWORKS iN WISCONSIN. 


A. B, STOUT, 
University of Wisconsin. 


-In presenting this subject it seems best to the writer to treat 
somewhat in detail the various classes of earthworks and then 
to give a summary for the state as a whole with a brief discus- 
sion of the archzological area to which it belongs. With this 
plan in view the various artificial earthen structures in Wis- 
consin of prehistoric origin (at least the greater number are 
prehistoric) may be grouped into the following rather well 
defined types: enclosures, conical mounds, flat topped mounds, 
effigy mounds, linear mounds, intaglio earthworks, refuse heaps, 
garden beds and corn fields. Altho there are some earth re- 
mains that are intermediate between various types, the above 
classification serves to good advantage for discussion and com- 
parison, and may well be treated in the order given. 

Few enclosures exist in Wisconsin. Yet the most famed 
of the earthworks within the state is an enclosure with accom- 
panying earthworks which has been called the Aztalan ruins. 
It would be of no special value to present here a review of the 
literature pertaining to these earthworks. Those who desire 
this will find that West (1) has recently made a complete his- 
torical summary together with a critical analysis of the literature 
on Aztalan. 

These remarkable ruins are now badly mutilated by long 

Vol. XX —1. (1) 
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cultivation of the land, but there can be little question concerning 
the main features as described by Hyer (1) and later by Lap- 












































PLATE 1. 


Map of Wisconsin showing mound distribution. Reproduced from the Wisconsin 
Archeologist, Vol. 5, Nos. 3 and 4. The rounded symbols indicate location of 
conicals and the dotted ones indicate effigies. 


ham (1). The main wall formed three sides of an irregular 
parallelogram with the river forming the fourth side (See plate 
2). The total length of the wall as given by Lapham was 2,750 
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feet. The width was about 22 feet and the height was from 
one to five feet. It enclosed 17 2/3 acres. Along its outer edge 
were projecting “bastions” which in some cases resembled con- 
ical mounds. At a few places (and only at a few points) on 
the surface of the wall a shallow layer of burned clay was 
found. The presence of this burned clay has led to unwarranted 
descriptions of a ruined “brick” wall. The wall was made of 


























PLATE 2. 


Map of the Aztalan earthworks as surveyed and platted by I. A, Lapham in 1850, 
From Antiquities of Wisconsin. : 


dirt taken from numerous excavations in the immediate vicinity. 
The clay “brickets” are most probably the remains of clay 
plastered huts. 

Within the enclosure were various earthworks. At least 
three were flat-topped, pyramidal mounds with graded ap- 
proaches and in one case with terraced sides. The largest was 
15 feet high with a level top 53 feet square. Lapham (1) noted 
within the enclosure some two dozen circular mounds resembling 
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hut rings. Effigy mounds probably existed within the enclosure 
and linear and conical mounds were quite numerous in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Some of the latter which were 25 feet high 
in 1837 still show as conspicuous features (See plate 4). 

It is greatly to be regretted that the various efforts made 
to preserve these earthworks were not successful. Seventy 
years of continuous cultivation over the greater portion of the 
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PLATE 3. 


Fig. 1. Double walled enclosure in Adams Co., Wisconsin. Encloses nearly 175 
sq. rods. From Lapham’s Antiquities of Wisconsin, page 71. 

Fig. 2. Enclosure with excavations, enclosing nearly 150 sq. rods. From survey 
by Canfield in Outline Sketches of Sauk Co. 

Fig. 3. Enclosure near Milwaukee. About 80 feet across the opening. From 
plat by Lapham. See Antiquities of Wisconsin, plate 4. 

Fig. 4. Located at Fulton. Greatest diameter 500 feet. Wall was 30 to 40 feet 
wide and from 2 to 3 feet high. From Antiquities of Wisconsin, plate 24. 

Fig. 5. Enclosure with sides four rods long. Conical mounds are situated at 
each corner. From plat by Lawson. Wisconsin Archzologist, Vol. 2, Nos. 2 and 3, 
page 77. 

Enclosure 68} feet by 16} inside measurements. The wall is 10} feet wide 


Fig. 6. 
and nearly a foot in height. Situated in Sauk Co. From author’s survey. See 


Wisconsin Archeologist, Vol. 5, No, 2, Fig. 3. 
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Prehistoric Earthworks in Wisconsin. 5 
earthworks has so effaced the finer features that many im- 
portant questions can not be determined. In the light of the 
present knowledge of American archeology the surface features 
might be interpreted readily. The judgment of to-day is that 
here was an inclosed Indian village. The presence of effigy 
mounds in and about the enclosure, of conical burial mounds, 
and of the abundance of Indian artifacts found on the site, all 
of which are characteristic of the archeology of the region, 
leads to the conclusion of West (1) that Aztalan was “the site 
of a permanent village of prehistoric Indians of the effigy mound 
period.” 
Besides the Aztalan enclosure some 20 other but smaller 








PLATE 4. 


Series ot conical mounds at Aztalan. Photo by H. R. Clough. Also reproduced in 


Wisconsin Archeologist, Vol. 5, No. 3. 


enclosures have been reported in various parts of the state. 
These include oval, square, rectangular, octagonal and horse- 
shoe shaped enclosures. A few of these are shown in Plate 3. 
Some are evidently the earthen remains of fortified areas, others 
were dance or play grounds and others lodge sites. Among the 
enclosures are several in the Green Bay region that are as- 
sociated with Indian villages of historic date. 

The enclosures of Wisconsin do not constitute an important 
or a distinguishing feature of its archeological remains. The 
best of them do not compare in extent or in exactitude of design 
to the numerous hill forts, enclosures and defensive walls of 
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Ohio. They are few in number, simple in plan of construction 
and of varied use. They give evidence of sporadic and feeble 
attempts at fortification, and of exceptional rather than general 
use of dirt walls in the construction of buildings. They are as- 




















PLATE 5. 


Fig. 1. Conical mound at Lake Koshkonong. Mound is 12 feet high and 60 feet 
in diameter. The base extends to the extreme edges of the picture. \lso repro- 
duced in Wisconsin Archzologist, Vol. 7, No. 2. 

Fig. 2. Conical mound in Sauk Co. Is seven feet high and 50 feet in diameter. 
Photo by H. E. Cole of Baraboo. Also reproduced in Wisconsin Archeologist, Vol. 5, 
No. 2. 
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sociated with various other types of earthworks and with village 
sites in a manner which marks them as the work of Indians. 

In taking up the discussion of conical mounds we have to 
consider the type of mound most extensively distributed over 
the mound bearing area. Externally they are dome shaped 
heaps of dirt appearing to the eye as shown in plates 4, 5, and 6. 
In Wisconsin conical mounds range in diameter at the base from 
10 to nearly 100 feet and from a few inches to about 25 feet 
in height above the surrounding level. Most of them are less 
than ten feet in height. 











PLATE 6. 


Conical mound in Cutler Park, Waukesha, Wis. Marked at the state meeting of 
the State Archzological Society in May, 1906. 


The various modes of burial in these mounds do not admit 
of a satisfactory classification. Either stones were first used 
to construct a rude vault, or bark and logs were used for the 
same purpose or the remains were directly covered with dirt. 
When stones were used their arrangement varies from a low 
stone wall surrounding the remains to a rough vault of stones 
piled over the body. In the latter case if the dirt layer was 
originally thin, or possibly even omitted, the structure would 
now appear as a cairn burial. Lawson (1) has described about 
30 cairns located in the vicinity of Lake Winneconne which are 
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PLATE 7. 

The “Koshkonong Group” of mounds 
at Lake Koshkonong. Note the mingling 
of conicals, linears and effigies, For 
complete description see Wisconsin Ar- 
cheologist, Vol. 7, No. 2. 


supposed to contain 
burials. T he con- 
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PLATE 8. 
smaller mounds. 
. _. The Gen. Atkinson Group of Mounds at Lake 
Stratified mounds Koshkonong. Note the arrangement of conicals in rows 
: and the various types of linears and :ffigies, several of 
P are, however, which are shown enlarged in later plates. From sur- 
vey by H. L. Skariem and the author. See Wisconsin 
rather common. Archeologist, Vol 7, No. 2 
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This feature is the result either of successive additions to a 
mound or of the employment of different soils which were laid 
on in layers. 

In any of the above cases one or many bodies may occur 
in a single mound. The body or bodies were either placed 
prostrate or in a sitting position with the feet extended or in 
a sitting position with the feet folded under the body. Burials 
were made below the original surface of the ground, on the 
surface, or scattered at various levels 
thru the mound. In the latter case 
there is usually evidence that burials 
were made at different times either 
with or without additions of dirt, the 
latter being what is called an in- 
trusive burial. 

The interment of the dead did not 
always occur soon after death while 
the body was intact. In the so-called 
“bundle burial” the dismembered 
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PLATE 9. 


bones from one or more skeletons 
The Noe Springs Group at were deposited each in a_ separate 
Lake Koshkonong. Note the f 

large number of conicals and bundle with the skull placed on or 
the combinations of conicals and near the bundle and again the bones 
linear forms. There are four = i 

panther effigies in this group. Were piled in a confused mass form- 
For detailed description see ing a communal burial. 

Wisconsin Archzologist, Vol. 7, = 4 

No. 2. Fire was commonly used in the 

burial ceremony leaving such evi- 

dence as layers of ashes with charcoal or even charred and 

partly consumed timbers. 

A considerable number of mounds have been opened with 
the view of carefully studying the method of burial but these 
cases are few compared with those that have been ruthlessly 
opened by relic hunters. 

Various artifacts are often but not always found beside 
the remains of the dead. Of these pottery vessels, arrow 
points, stone axes, and pipes are most common. In the majority 
of mounds there is no evidence that they were built since the 


advent of the whites, yet there are numerous authentic records 
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of the presence with the original burial of such articles as glass 
beads, iron implements, gun flint, copper kettles and even in 
one case (Hoy 1) of “a small fur covered brass nailed trunk” 
containing cheap jewelry. These facts clearly indicate that some 
of the conical mounds were constructed after the establishment 

of trade relations with the whites, a point 


Ruben feelina corroborated by considerable historic data. 
=o # Seldom are excavataions found from 
ney, which dirt was taken for the building of 
j mounds. In plowed fields the soil of 
s mounds nearly always shows a marked 
pene, £ color contrast to that of the field. Stratified 
° mounds are usually built of layers of dif- 
. ferent material. Some mounds are com- 
° posed entirely of clay, others of rich black 
: loam, and still others of a rather coarse 
° gravelly soil. The dirt was evidently ob- 
$ tained from some near by ravine, bank or 
° other unsodded exposure. 
od It is conclusive that but a small propor- 
a if tion of the dead were buried in mounds, 
f for associated with mound groups are vil- 
A ‘ lage sites with cemeteries of’ shallow dirt 
. burials in which the greater number were 
— buried. 
’ Conical burial mounds occur singly or in 
7 groups. In the southern part of the state 
PLATE 10. 


they are usually grouped with linear and 
FR Sacer efigy mounds. In most groups there is a 
Koshkonong. Notethe miscellaneous arrangement of types as is 
or linear arrange seen in plates 7, 8 and 9. There is, how- 
ever, a noticeable tendency for the conicals 
to be arranged in long rows as shown in plates 8 and 10, an 
archeological feature characteristic of the so-called Wisconsin 
District (Thomas 1). Short chains of conicals with edges over- 
lapping occur as indicated in plates 9 and 22. Conicals with 
linear connections are not uncommon (See plates 9 and 22). 


In regard to numbers the conicals far exceed the total of 
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all other mounds in Wisconsin. Some data on this point will 
be presented later. 

The oval mound differs from the conical only in having 
an oval base. They are less frequent and shade into the short 
linear type. 

In Wisconsin flat topped and truncated pyramidal mounds 
are few in number. A few low broad topped “platform” mounds 
are found along the Mississippi River (See plate 11.) Lapham 








PLATE 11. 


Platform mound with two linears in the foreground. Located in Trempealean 
County, Wis., near the Mississippi River. 


reported several pyramidal mounds nearly all of which were 
at Aztalan. 

We now ‘come to the most interesting and remarkable of 
Wisconsin antiquities, the effigy mounds. These are dirt cameos 
built in the form of various animals or in some cases possibly 
to represent inanimate subjects. Some of the animals most 
accurately represented are the turtle, deer, mink, panther, bear, 
various types of birds and in at least two cases the human figure. 
Some are rather crude in outline but the greater number are 
well formed and of good proportions as can be seen in the plates 
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illustrating this article. There is some degree of exaggeration 
in the extenuated tails of many of the turtle and panther effigies, 
but in the majority of cases the art displayed is realistic. This 
is especially shown in the fact that the animal is represented as 
it is usually observed in nature. The turtle, frog and lizard- 
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PLATE 12. 


Fig. 1. Panther with tip of tail turned down. At Morris Park, Lake Mendota 
(near Madison). Extreme length 359 feet. 
Fig. 2. Panther in Koshkonong Group. Length 386 feet. 


Fig. 3. In Noe Springs Group. Length 247. 
Fig. 4. In Koshkonong Group. Is 167 feet in length, 
Fig. 5. Panther in Kumlien Group. Length is 116 feet. 


Fig. 6. Mound in Noe Springs Group. Is 154 feet in length. This is clearly 
an effigy, but the outlines are less true to nature than are the others on this plate. 

Figs. 7 and 8. Mounds in Sauk Co. 

Fig. 9. Mound in Koshkonong Group. Resembles No. 3, but the shorter tail is 
upturned. 

Fig. 10. A typical mink effigy in Sauk Co. 
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PLATE 13. 





Fig. 1. Length 70 feet. Located at the north end of Devil’s Lake, Sauk Co. 
See Wisconsin Archeologist, Vol. 5, No. 2, page 266. 

Fig. 2. An effigy at ‘east end of Lake Mendota near Madison. Length is 166 
feet. The animal is evidently represented in the act of running. From writer’s 
survey. Plat also shown by Peet in Prehistoric America, Vol. 2 (1898), fig. 249. 

Fig. 3. Mound south of cemetery, west of city of Madison. Length 102 feet. 
From writer’s survey. 

Fig. 4. Mound at Mayville. From Lapham’s survey. Antiquities of Wisconsin, 
Plate 39. 

Fig. 5. Mound near Milwaukee. After Lapham, plate 7. 

Fig. 6. Mound at Baraboo, 64 feet in length. 

Fig. 7. Mound on Asylum Grounds at Lake Mendota. Thg¢ so-called squirrel 
mound. De Hart put two fore limbs and ears to his plat of this mound. (See Pre- 
historic America, Vol. 2, (1898), Fig. 20.) The body and limbs have never been 
disturbed and show that the sketch by Dr. De Hart is very inaccurate. 

Fig. 8. A mound in Sauk Co. near the Wisconsin River. From Antiquities of 
Wisconsin, plate 55. 
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like effigies (See plate 18) are built with the limbs at each side 
of the body, thus representing the animal as it appears when 
one looks down on it. Birds of the air (Plates 16 and 17) are 
shown as they appear when flying overhead and often the bill 
is shown as if the head were turned to one side. The forked 
tail and curved wings are present in some cases (See plate 16). 
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PLATE 14. 


The first four figures show types of the bear effigies all drawn to the same scale. 
Figs. 5 and 6 show two cases of grouping where there is concerted action repre- 
sented in the relative positions of the effigies. 
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Land mammals as the bear, deer, mink and panther are repre- 
sented in profile which is the view one has of the animal either 
when alive or dead. In these, however, the two hind limbs and 
the two fore limbs are respectively united in the effigy, but in 








PLATE 15. 


The upper figure is of a four-footed effigy in the group on the Asylum grounds. 
near Madison, The separation of the two hind and the two fore limbs is an un- 
usual feature. 

The lower figure is that of a deer effigy situated within the city limits of Baraboo. 

These two plats show the author’s method of surveying and platting mounds. 
The dots represent stations or stakes on the base or sub base lines. All measure- 
ments are taken at right angles to the various rows of stakes. The figure is traced 
on the squared paper using the scale most suitable. 


a few-cases (As in plate 15) all four limbs are shown in the 
profile making the figure more realistic. 

The height of the majority of the effigy mounds is about 
24 or 3 feet, altho a few are as high as 6 feet. Bear effigies. 
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range in length from 39 to 82 feet in length and birds with 
wings extended from 100 to 624 feet. The bird in the group 
on the State Asylum Grounds near Madison (See plate 16) is, 
according to the data at hand, the largest bird effigy in existence. 
Its body stands six feet in height and the wing extent is 624 
feet. During the field ere of the Wisconsin Archeological 
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PLATE 16. 








Various types of bird effigies are here shown, all drawn to the same scale. 

Fig. 1. The giant bird on the Asylum Grounds near Madison. This is the largest 
bird known. 

Fig. 2. Bird in Sauk Co. Wing extent is 212 feet. 

Fig. 3. Bird with wings bent slightly downward. Has an extent of 218 feet. 
Situated on the property of the Sacred Heart Academy, Madison, Wis. 

Fig. 4. Bird with forked tail and tips of wings bent. Situated at Devil’s Lake, 
Wisconsin. From survey by Wm. H. Canfield. 

Fig. 5. Effigy in Sauk Co. 

Fig. 6. Effigy at Lake Koshkonong. 

Fig. 7. Bird of the so-called spread eagle type. This particular mound is in the 
Gen. Atkinson Group shown in plate 8. 

Fig. 8. A goose effigy at Merrill Springs near Madison. This is a rather rare 
type of effigy. 


Society held during the summer of 1910, a tablet was erected 
on this mound with appropriate exercises. 

Effigies are in many cases grouped with linear and conical 
mounds (Plates 7, 8, 9 and 10) altho they may be found either 
singly or in groups entirely separated from mounds of any other 
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class (Plate 17). In an individual group several types of effigies 
may be present and there may be duplicates of one or more 
types. In the arrangement of the effigies in a group no uniform 


method was followed, altho there is a tendency for them to be 
included with conicals in a long row. 


As a rule the effigies in 
a group bear no apparent relation to each other. 


Still in some 
cases there is co-ordination of 


action represented in the rela- 
tive positions. For example, 
the three birds constituting the 
Lower Dells Group (See page 
17) are represented as flying 
in unison. The mammoth bird 
in the Asylum Group is the 
central figure of three large 
birds represented as flying to- 
ward the lake with the wings 
overlapping. The bear mounds 
are sometimes arranged as tho 
the animals were walking to- 
gether (See plate 14). Other 
examples could be cited which 
indicate that in some cases the 
builders intended to represent 
a co-ordination of action. 


The abundance of mounds 
' _ The and the proportional numbers 
three birds are represented as flying in . js ‘ 

unison. No. 1 has a wing extent of 24 Of the different types varies in 
feet; No. 2, 12 feet and No. 3, 240 feet. different portions of the state. 
This group is also figured by Peet. In 

American Antiquarian, Vol. 5, fig. 85 There are few areas where a 
-_ again in Prehistoric America, Vol. 2, complete 

g. 85. 
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PLATE 17. 


Lower Dells Group in Sauk Co. The 


survey has _ been 
made and upon which there 
is adequate statistical data. 


For the purpose of illustrating various points regarding the 
number and the distribution of the various types, two typical 
areas can be taken from the midst of the effigy bearing region. 


In seven townships in Sauk County the writer located 734 
Vol, XX —2. 
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mounds. About 50 miles southeast of Sauk County lies Lake 
Koshkonong with a water surface of nearly 13 square miles. 
The following table shows the principal facts in the comparison 
of these two areas. 





|: a 
| Sauk Co. Area. | L. Koshkonong Area. 





AVOA IM 8G. MUES 6656 606s 050s | 200 31 
Total No. mounds............ 734 481 
= a ink 6ddenen | 337 309 
< Wai wsinatteexa | 183 42 
™ “ bear efies........ | 47 0 
" “ mink effigies....... | 12 1 
. “ bird efiigies........ 45 10 
“ turtle effigies....... | 0 9 








It is to be noted that the effigies are less numerous than are 
the conicals. This is true of any given area. The character of 
the effigies in these two areas is different. The bear type so 
abundant in Sauk County is absent at Lake Koshkonong. 
Twelve mink are found at Sauk County and but one at Lake 
Koshkonong. The 43 birds in Sauk County have the wings ex- 
tended while nearly all of those at Lake Koshkonong are of a 
very different type with drooping wings as shown in No, 9, 
plate 16. 

The above illustrates the fact that the dominant types of 
rarious areas are different. Peet (1) has divided the effigy 
bearing area into seven clan habitats on the basis of the pre- 
ponderance of one type of effigy. While this division is based 
on incomplete data it is suggestive of what will be revealed if a 
complete census of the effigy mounds is ever made. 

Any discussion of effigies should not be concluded without 


some mention of the remarkable man mound at Baraboo, Wis- 
consin. In the early records of Wisconsin antiquities and in. 
some later ones, it has been stated frequently that there are 
numerous mounds representing the human figure. The surveys 
of these, however, show the upper limbs to be greatly dispro- 
portionate to those of the human figure and that in many cases 
there is no suggestion of the lower limbs. <A careful study of 
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this phase of Wisconsin archeology leads to the conclusion that 
there have been reported but two mounds with outlines that are 
true to those of the human figure. Both of these are located 
in Sauk County, which is geographically near the center of the 
effigy bearing area. Both were carefully surveyed by Wm. H. 
Canfield, a pioneer surveyor and archzologist of Sauk County, 
who contributed several surveys to the work on Wisconsin An- 
tiquities by I. A. Lapham. One of these effigies known as the 
La Valle Man Mound has been leveled by cultivation and but 
for Mr. Canfield’s timely survey all accurate data regarding it 


























PLATE 18. 


Various turtle mounds with modifications. The lowest figure is that of a “frog” 
effigy. All of these are at Lake Koshkonong. 


would be unavailable. The second and more perfect effigy lies 
near Baraboo. Its original length was 214 feet, but nearly 60 
feet of the lower limbs have been destroyed by the construction 
of a public highway. The outline given in plate 19 was traced 
by the writer from the original plat made by Mr. Canfield in 
1859. The head, arms, trunk and upper part of the legs are 
still well preserved. The outlines are definite and well formed 
and the resemblance to a human figure is in no way exaggerated 
in the survey. In height the mound is nearly uniformly 2} feet. 
It will be seen from the survey that the limbs are short in pro- 
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portion to the length of the body and that the figure is in the 
attitude of walking toward the west. The horn-like projections 
which evidently represent a head dress are noticeable features. 
Through the activity of the Wisconsin Archeological Society, the 
Sauk County Historical Society and the Wisconsin Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs a public subscription was raised and purchase 
made of enough land surrounding the mound to make a small ; 
park. For complete data regarding the preservation of this 
mound those who are interested are referred to Vol. 7, No. 4, 
of the Wisconsin Archeologist. In comparison to these two 
readily recognizable effigies of the human figure the other 
“man mounds” seem clearly to be representations of birds or at 
the least grotesque forms of a human being. 

Associated with effigy mounds in a few locations were earth- 
works known as intaglios. In the construction of these the dirt 
was dug away and the form of the animal represented in the 
excavation, a method which is the reverse of true mound con- 
struction. 

But eleven intaglios have ever been reported. Nine of these 
were figured by Lapham and the other two were reported by his -f- 
contemporary Wm. H. Canfield. The plats and descriptions 
which these two men made some half a century ago, give nearly 
all that will probably be known concerning intaglios. No others 
have been found, and of the nine reported all but one have been 
destroyed. This one is located at Ft. Atkinson. In form it is 
of the rather common type known as the panther mound. In 
length it is 108 feet. The greatest depth of 2} feet is in the 
body, the depth of which is increased by the dirt piled up at 
the margin of the excavation. The tail is a slight but decided 
excavation and toward the tip it gradually merges into the gen- 
eral level. The photograph reproduced in plate 21 shows quite 
well the configuration of the body, head and limbs. As a class, 
intaglios constitute a unique and distinctly local feature. Their 
designs relate them to effigy mounds. One is a cameo, the other 
is an intaglio. F 

In distribution the effigy mounds are almost exclusively lim- ‘ 
ited to the southern half of Wisconsin. A few are found in 
adjoining portions of Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. The noted 
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’ and three oti:er mounds in Ohio are undoubt- 


elly effigies. Unsubstantiated re- 
ports mention effigies in the bad 
lands of Dakota, and at least one 
is found in Canada. Two bird 
shaped figures constructed entire- 
ly of white quartz boulders’ have 


“serpent mound’ 
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PLATE 19. ‘iz 
Plat of the man mound near Bara- ¢ 
boo as traced from the original sur- 
vey plat made by Wm. H. Canfield in 
1859. 
References — 
Outline sketches of Sauk Co., page 
17. ° 
Prehistoric America, Vol. 2, fig. 218. i 
Am. Antiquarian, Vol. 1, page 196. PLATE 20. 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
Vol. 4, pages 365-368. Plat of intaglio at Ft. Atkinson 
Leading events in Wisconsin His- showing the outline of the figure and 
the walled up dirt surrounding part of 


tory, page 16. 
Wisconsin Archeologist, Vol. 5, No. it. From survey of C. E. Brown and 
2, plate 2. the writer in April, 1910. This plate 
Wisconsin Archzologist, Vol. 7, No. with the next in order will give you a 
clear conception of the intaglio. 
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(Jones I). These resemble the earth effigies of Wisconsin ex- 
cept that they are constructed of stones. The boulder mosaics 
of the Dakotas are simpler in construction for they consist of 
the figure in outline. 

The mounds thus far considered as effigies are those that 
clearly represent some animal more or less recognizable. There 
are, however, various types of linear mounds and combinations 
of conical and linear forms that may have been constructed to- 
symbolize inanimate things and hence may be called conven- 
tionalized effigies. 

The principal classes of linear mounds are as follows: 

The pure linear type is a straight wall like mound of uni- 
form width and height. They are usually about 2} feet in 
height and from 10 to 20 feet in width. Some are so short 
that they approach the oval and platform mound types, while 
the longest are over goo feet in length. For relative sizes of 
this type see numbers 7 to 12 of plate 22. 

The straight pointed linear is usually of considerable length 
and differs from the pure linear as given above in having one 
end tapering to a long drawn out point. (See Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
plate 22). Variations from this type are to be found in which 
the pointed end may be bent to one side at an angle (See num- 
bers 4, 5, 13, 14, of plate 22). 

Club shaped linears are frequently found (Plate 22, No. 6) 
and kidney shaped linears are not wanting (No. 20, plate 22). 

The various linear types described above are sometimes 
modified by an enlargement at one end (See Nos. 4, 15, 16 and 
17, plate 22). This ranges from a low, flattened enlargement 
to a rounded, well built conical mound. Various projections or 
appendages to some of the linear forms (Fig. 25, plate 22) give 
figures that shade toward effigies proper. These types of linear 
mounds are mingled in the mound groups as shown in the vari- 
ous group plats (Plates 7, 8, 9, and 10). The studies and 
observations of the linear mounds made in the field from purely 
an archzological point of view have convinced the writer that 
the linear mounds of Wisconsin are really effigy mounds erected 
with symbolic meaning. 

Besides the types already discussed there are peculiar com- 
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binations and composite mounds (See plate 22, Nos. 30, 31, and 
32) which do not admit of any rational explanation. As Fowke 
(1) aptly says regarding the anomalous earth structures of Ohio, 
“The builders of such figures probably knew what they were 
about, but we cannot even guess at their thoughts or intentions.” 

Refuse heaps do not constitute a conspicuous feature on 
many of the Wisconsin village sites, yet they deserve some men- 
tion. ‘The ones most noticeable are low and flattened heaps of 
various remains of camp refuse. No extensive explorations of 
village sites and refuse heaps have been carried on in Wis- 
consin. 








PLATE 21. 


Photo of the intaglio at Ft. Atkinson by the courtesy of Mr. W. D. James of 
that city. The figure lies in the same position relative to the bottom as in the pre- 
ceding plate. The tail which extends to the extreme foreground lacks sufficient shade 
contrasts to show in the photo. The head, limbs and body show remarkably well. 
This is the first photo of this type of earthworks that has ever been reproduced. 


Corn fields are associated with many of the village sites. 
Where they have not been disturbed by the white man’s culti- 
vation they are easily recognized. The hills are often 1% feet 
in height and about 3 feet apart. Each hill is a dome shaped 
pile of dirt the result of continued heaping up of the soil. The 
photos reproduced in plate 24 show well the appearance of a 
typical Indian corn field. The largest fields comprise at least 
40 to 60 acres but usually the fields are much smaller. In at 
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least two places in the lake Winnebago region [Lapham (1) 
and Lawson (2)] the stones scattered over a field “had been 
carefully collected into little heaps and ridges to make room for 
the culture of crops. The stone heaps are six to eight feet in 
diameter and from one to two feet high.” 

The present appearance of garden beds is fairly well shown 
in plate 25. As the name implies these are patches covered with 
ridges or beds. The best of these as described by Lapham (3) 
were “one hundred feet long, and had a uniform width of six 
feet. The depressions (paths) between the beds are 8 inches 
deep and 15 inches wide. Mr. Charles E. Brown has recently 
collected all the data on Wisconsin garden beds (Brown 1). He 
finds that they are present in 17 different localities which are 
nearly all in the eastern part of the state between Green Bay 
and Racine. They are of small area and are laid out in simple 
patterns displaying no such elaborate designs as are reported in 
Michigan. Garden beds are so often intimately associated with 
corn fields, village sites and mound groups that they must be 
ascribed to the same builders. 

We have now considered the character of the principal 
archeological features that may be considered as within the 
range of the title of this paper. In regard to their general dis- 
tribution it is to be noted that there are but five counties which 
at the present time have no record of at least some of the vari- 
ous classes of earthen remains. The most recent archzological 
map of the state appeared in 1906 and is here produced (See 
plate 1) as it appeared in the Wisconsin Archzeologist, Vol. 5 
Numbers 3 and 4. It shows in a grapic way the main facts in 
the distribution of conicals and effigies. By far the greater 
number of mounds are in the southern part of the state along 
the principal lakes and streams. 

It is difficult to make an accurate estimate of the total 
number of mounds in the state for there are but a few areas 
in which a complete census has been made. The author would 
judge from the data at hand that there are at least 20,000 conical, 
linear and effigy mounds in the state. 

The purposes for which most of these earth works were 
constructed are evident from the foregoing. The difficult points 
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PLATE 22. 


Plate showing various linear types, chains of conicals, conical and linear com- 
binations and composite mounds. All are drawn to the same scale except No. 12 
which should be nearly twice as long to be in proportion. Nos. 12, 31 and 32 are from 
the Antiquities of Wisconsin. All the others are from surveys by the writer in the 
Sauk Co. or the Koshkonong areas. 
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in this question are concerned with the effigy and linear mounds. 
In regard to the former it is now generally conceded that they 
were built as totems in connection with the clan system of In- 
dian organization. To the writer the only satisfactory explana- 
tion of the linear mounds is to assign them to the effigy class. 
The various types of linears which have been, from time to 
time, considered as defensive walls may be found on the crests 
of narrow ridges, or extending down the slopes of steep hill- 
sides, or even extending over a series of undulating ridges in 
such relation to each other and to the immediate topography 
that the theory of their use as a means of defense or as house 





PLATE 23. 


Photo of a linear mound at [Take Waubesa with conical mound beyond. By 
courtesy of Dr. W. G. McLachlan. 


sites must be rejected. Human remains are so seldom found 
in linear mounds that it is clear they were not built for pur- 
poses of burial. Rev. Peet’s views regarding their use as game 
drives are not accepted by archeological students. From the 
preceeding discussion of linear mounds it is evident that there 
are intermediate or transitional forms between the linears and 
the pure effigy types with which they are mingled. It must be 
admitted however that various elongated mounds extend west- 
ward into Minnesota and Manitoba beyond the limits of the 
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pure effigy types. Yet the character and extent of these linears 
are not adequately known. In fact no satisfactory study has 
been made of the range, number, and classification of the vari- 
ous types of linears and effigies. What is most needed at pres- 
ent is a complete systematic field survey, not of isolated areas 
here and there but of the entire area. This would make clear 
many perplexing questions and give abundant data to correlate 
with that obtained from historical and ethnological sources. 

In the minds of the readers of these pages there will arise 
many legitimate questions pertaining to the authorship of these 
earthworks. A complete discussion of this problem is not in 
place here. Fortunately West (1) has recently compiled a work 
of nearly 200 pages in which he discusses all phases of the 
problem. For the benefit of the readers of this article the greater 
part of the conclusions which he deducts will be quoted although 
it is hoped that those who are especially critical will read the 
entire discussion given by West upon which the following con- 
clusions are based. 

1. The entrance of the principal mound-builders into Wis- 
consin appears to have been from the south and southwest. 
Other tribes, who erected some of the more recent conical tumuli, 
entered from the north and east. 

2. The effigy mounds and other earthworks closely associ- 
ated with them were erected during the same period, and by the 
same tribe or culturally related tribes. 

3. No information that we now possess concerning the 
earthworks of our state justifies the conclusion that they are uni- 
formly of great antiquity. The evidence is plain that of the 
burial! mounds some were erected in early historic times. The 
date of the erection of the oldest mound groups may safely be 
placed at not to exceed three centuries previous to the discov- 
ery of America by Columbus. 

4. The enclosure and closely associated works at Aztalan 
are the remains of an Indian village. None of the Wisconsin 
earthworks were built for purely religious, and none for sacri- 
ficial purposes. Cremation was not a usual practice, but the 
use of fire in burial ceremonies was a common custom among 
our ancient Indians. 




















PLATE 24. 


Two views ot corn fields on Carroll College grounds at Waukesha. Photos were 


taken when snow was on the ground between th: hills By courtesy of Dr. W. L. 
Rankin. Reproduced also in Wisconsin Arch-olcrist, Vol. 6, No. 4, plate 3. 
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5. The mounds explored give conclusive proof that the cul- 
ture status of their authors was practically the same as that 
of the early historic tribes. Their social conditions, domestic 
and burial customs are not found to differ. They alike lived 
in villages, manufactured such implements as their manner of 
life required, depended for subsistence on agriculture and the 
chase; carried on a traffic with distant tribes, understocd the 
art of war and defense and used the streams as their principal 
highways. 

6. That the Wisconsin earthworks were erected by the 





PLATE 25. 


A view of garden beds near Stockbridge, Calumet Co. Photo by courtesy of Dr. 
Louis Falge. The rather low ridges of the beds can be faintly discerned in the 
photo. Reproduced also in Wisconsin Archeologist, Vol. 6, Nos. 3 and 4. 


Indians is now so well established as to scarcely admit of ar- 
gument. That the authors of the effigy mounds were of Siouxan 
stock, probably the Winnebago, is a hypothesis that appears 
to be well founded. The author predicts that it will be ac- 
cepted as an undisputed fact, within the present generation. 

7. From the evidence at hand, the occupation of Wisconsin 
soil can be classed in but two principal periods. The first be- 
ing the effigy mound-building era, during which all classes of 
earthworks were constructed; second, the time elapsing since 
the custom of erecting imitative earthworks ceased. 
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In conclusion a word should be said concerning the archzo- 
logical area to which the Wisconsin region is related. ‘(homas 
(1) has divided the entire mound bearing area into several dis- 
tricts each with a more or less marked individuality in the char- 
acter of the mound remains. According to this division the area 
included in N. Dak., S. Dak., Minn., Wis., adjoining portions of 
Canada, the extreme northeastern portion of Iowa and the north- 
ern portion of Illinois constitutes what is called the “Dakotan 
District.” The features characteristic of this area are boulder 
outlines, effigy mounds, linear or elongate mounds, connected 
series of conical mounds and long rows of conical mounds. 

While these classes show various relationships that war- 
rant this grouping they are not characteristic of the area as 
a witole. Boulder outlines are confined to the western portion 
of the area as defined. Pure effigies are chiefly confined to 
Southern Wisconsin and it is in this portion of the so-called 
Dakotan District that all the characteristic features excepting 
boulder outlines reach their best development. 
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THE PLACE OF THE OHIO VALLEY 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER. 
Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 

[Mr. Turner, until the fall of 1910, was professor of American His- 
tory in the University of Wisconsin. He is now professor of Western 
American History at Harvard University and the past year (1910) was 
president of the American Historical Association. He delivered the ad- 
dress herewith published at the meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical 
Association, held at Frankfort, Kentucky, October 16, 1909. — Eprror.] 

In a notable essay Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard 
University, has asserted the salutary influence of a highly organ- 
ized provincial life in order to counteract certain evils arising 
from the tremendous development of nationalism in our own 
day. Among these evils he enumerates: First, The frequent 
changes of dwelling place, whereby the community is in danger 
of losing the well knit organization of a common life; second, 
the tendency to reduce variety in national civilization to assim- 
ilate all to a common type and thus discourage individuality, and 
produce a “remorseless mechanism—vast, irrational ;” third, the 
evils arising from the fact that waves of emotion, the passion 
of the mob, tend in our day to sweep across the nation. 

Against these national surges of feeling Professor Royce 
would erect dikes in the form of provincialism, the resistance of 
separate sections each with its own traditions, beliefs and aspira- 
tions. “Our national unities have grown so vast, our forces of 
social consolidation so paramount, the resulting problems, con- 
flicts, evils, have become so intensified, he says, that we must 
seek in the province renewed strength, usefulness and beauty 
of American life. 


Whatever may be thought of this philosopher’s appeal for 

a revival of sectionalism, on a higher level, in order to check 

the tendencies to a deadening uniformity of national consolidation 

(and to me this appeal, under the limitations which he gives it, 
(32) 
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seems warranted by the conditions )—it is certainly true that in 
the history of the United States sectionalism holds a place too 
little recognized by the historians. 

By sectionalism I do not mean the struggle between North 
and South which culminated in the Ciyil War. That extreme 
and tragic form of sectionalism indeed has almost engrossed the 
attention of historians, and it is no doubt the most striking and 
painful example of the phenomenon in our history. But there 
are older, and perhaps in the long run more enduring examples 
of the play of sectional forces than the slavery struggle, and 
there are various sections besides North and South. 

Indeed the United States is, in size and natural resources, 
an empire, a collection of potential nations, rather than a single 
nation. It is comparable in area to Europe. If the coast of 
California be placed along the coast of Spain, Charleston, S. C., 
would fall near Constantinople, the northern shore of Lake Su- 
perior would touch the Baltic, and New Orleans would lie in 
southern Italy. Within this vast empire there are geographic 
provinces, separate in physical conditions, into which American 
colonization has flowed, and in each of which a special society 
has developed, with an economic, political and social life of its 
own. Each of these provinces, or sections, has devéloped its 
great leaders, who in the public life of the nation have voiced 
the needs of their section, contended with the representatives of 
other sections, and arranged compromises between sections in 
national legislation and policy, as ambassadors from separate 
countries in a European Congress might make treaties. 

Between these sections commercial relations have sprung up, 
and economic combinations and contests may be traced by the 
student who looks beneath the surface of our national life to the 
actual grouping of States in congressional votes on tariff, inter- 
nal improvement, currency and banking, and all the varied legis- 
lation in the field of commerce. American industrial life is the 
outcome of the combinations and contests of groups of States 
or sections. And the intellectual, the spiritual life of the nation 
is the result of the interplay of the sectional ideals, fundamen- 
tal assumptions and emotions. 
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In short the real federal aspect of the nation, if we pene- 
trate beneath constitutional forms to the deeper currents of social, 
economic and political life, will be found to lie in the relation 
of sections and nation, rather than in the relation of States and 
nation. 

Recently Ex-Secretary Root emphasized the danger that the 
States, by neglecting to fulfill their duties, might fall into decay, 
while the national government engrossed their former power. 
But even if the States disappeared altogether as effective factors 
in our national life, the sections might, in my opinion, gain from 
that very disappearance a strength and activity that would prove 
effective limitations upon the nationalizing process. 

Without pursuing the interesting speculation I may note as 
evidence of the development of sectionalism, the various gather- 
ings of business men, religious denominations and educational 
organizations in groups of States. Among the signs of growth of 
a healthy provincialism is the formation of sectional historical 
societies. While the American Historical Association has been 
growing vigorously and becoming a genuine gathering of histor- 
ical students from all parts of the nation there have also arisen 
societies in various sections to deal with the particular history 
of the groups of States. In part this is due to the great distances 
which render difficult attendance upon the meetings of the 
national body today, but he would be short-sighted, indeed, who 
failed to perceive in the formation of the Pacific Coast Histor- 
ical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
and the Ohio Valley Historical Association, for example, gen- 
uine and spontaneous manifestations of a sectional consciousness. 

These associations spring in large part from the recognition 
in each of a common past, a common body of experiences, tradi- 
tions, institutions and ideals. 

It is not necessary now to raise the question whether all of 
these associations are based on a real community of historical 
interest, whether there are overlapping areas, whether new com- 
binations may not be made? They are at least substantial at- 
tempts to find a common sectional unity, and out of their interest 
in the past of the section, increasing tendencies to common sec- 
tional ideas and policies are certain to follow. 
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I do not mean to prophesy any disruptive tendency in Amer- 
ican life by the rejuvenation of sectional self-consciousness ; but 
I do mean to assert that American life will be enriched and 
safe-guarded by the development of the greater variety of in- 
terests, purposes and ideals which seem to be arising. A meas- 
ure of local concentration seems necessary to produce healthy, 
intellectual and moral life. The spread of social forces over 
too vast an area makes for monotony and stagnation. 

Let us then raise the question of how far the Ohio Valley 
has had a part of its own in the making of the nation. I have 
not the temerity to attempt a history of this Valley in the brief 
compass of this address. Nor am I confident of my ability even 
to pick out the more important features of the history of the 
Ohio Valley in our common national life. But I venture to put 
the problem, to state some familiar facts from the special point 
of view, with the hope of arousing interest in the theme among 
the many students who are advancing the science of history in 
the Ohio Valley. 

To the physiographer this section is made up of the province 
of the Allegheny Plateaus and the southern portion of the Prairie 
Plains. In the region lie those rich mineral deposits which are 
changing the life of the section and of the nation. Although you 
reckon in your membership, only the States that touch the Ohio 
River—parts of those States are, from the point of view of their 
social origins, more closely connected with the Northwest on 
the Lake Plains, than with the Ohio Valley; and on the other 
hand, the Tennessee Valley, though it sweeps far toward the 
lower south, and only joins the Ohio at the end of its course, 
has been through much of the history of the region an essen- 
tial part of this society. Together these rivers made up the 
Western World of the pioneers of the Revolutionary era; the 
western waters of the backwoodsmen. 

But, after all, the unity of the section and its place in his- 
tory were determined by. the “beautiful river,’ as the French 
explorers called it—the Ohio, which pours its flood for over a 





thousand miles, a great highway to the West; a historic artery 
of commerce, a wedge of advance between powerful Indian con- 
federacies, and rival European nations, to the Mississippi Valley ; 
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a home for six mighty States, now in the heart of the nation, 
rich in material wealth, richer in the history of American de- 
mocracy ; a society that holds a place midway between the indus- 
trial sections of the seaboard and the plains and prairies of the 
agricultural west; between the society that formed later along 
the prairies about the Great Lakes, and the society that arose 
in the lower south on the plains of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Alleghenies bound it on the East, the. Mississippi on the West. 
At the forks of the great river lies Pittsburg, the historic gate- 
way to the West, the present symbol and embodiment of the 
age of steel, the type of modern industrialism. Near its western 
border is St. Louis, looking toward the prairies, the Great Plains 
and the Rocky Mountains, the land into which the tide of modern 
colonization turns. 

3etween these old cities for whose sites European nations 
contended, stand the cities whose growth pre-eminently repre- 
sents the Ohio Valley: Cincinnati, the historic queen of the 
river; Louisville, the warder of the falls; the cities of the old 
National road, Columbus, Indianapolis; the cities of the Blue 
Grass Land, which made Kentucky the goal of the pioneers and 
the cities of that young Commonwealth, whom the Ohio River 
by force of its attraction tore away from an uncongenial con- 
trol by the Old Dominion, and joined it to the social section 
where it belonged. 

The Ohio Valley is, therefore, not only a commercial high- 
way, it is a middle Kingdom between the East and the West, 
between the Northern area, which was occupied by a greater 
New England and emigrants from Northern Europe, and the 
Southern area of the Cotton Kingdom. As Pennsylvania and 
New York constituted the middle region in our earlier history, 
between New England and the seaboard South, so the Ohio 
Valley became the middle region of a later time. In its position 
as a highway and a middle region are found the keys to its place 
in American history. 

From the beginning the Ohio Valley seems to have been a 
highway for migration, and the home of a culture of its own. 
The science of American archaeology and ethnology are too new 
to enable us to speak with confidence upon the origins and earlier 
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distribution of the aborigines, but it is at least clear that the 
Ohio River played an important part in the movements of the 
earlier men in America, and that the mounds of the Valley indi- 
cate a special type of development intermediate between that of 
the Northern hunter folk, and the Pueblo building races of the 
South. This dim and yet fascinating introduction to the history 
of the Ohio will afford ample opportunity for later students of 
the relations between geography and population to contribute to 
our history. 

The French explorers saw the river but failed to grasp its 
significance as a strategic line in the conquest of the West. En- 
tangled in the water labyrinth of the vast interior, and kindled 
with aspirations to reach the sea of the West, their fur traders 
and explorers pushed their way through the forests of the North 
and the plains of the South, from river to farther lake, from lake 
to river, until they met the mountains of the West. But while they 
were reaching the upper course of the Missouri and the Spanish 
outposts of Santa Fe, they missed the opportunity to hold the 
Ohio Valley, and before France could settle the Valley, the long 
and attenuated line of French posts in the West, reaching from 
Canada to Louisiana, was struck by the advancing column of 
the American backwoodsmen in the center by the way of the 
Ohio Valley. Parkman, in whose golden pages is written. the 
epic of the American wilderness, found his hero in the wander- 
ing Frenchman. Perhaps because he was a New Englander he 
missed a great opportunity and neglected to portray the formation 
and advance of the backwoods society that was finally to erase 
the traces of French control in the great interior of North 
America. 

It is not without significance in a consideration of the 
national aspects of the history of the Ohio Valley, that the mes- 
senger of English civilization, who summoned the French to 
evacuate the Valley and its approaches, and whose men near the 
forks of the Ohio fired the opening guns of the world historic 
conflict that wrought the doom of New France in America, was 
George Washington, the first American to win a national position 
in the United States. The Father of his country, was the prophet 
of the Ohio Valley. 
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Into this dominion in the next scene of this drama, came 
the backwoodsmen, the men who began the formation of the 
society of the Valley. I wish to consider the effects of the forma- 
tion of this society upon the nation. And first let us consider the 
stock itself. 

The Ohio Valley was settled, for the most part (though 
with important exceptions, especially in Ohio), by men of the 
upland South, and this determined a large part of its influence 
in the nation through for a long period. As the Ohio Valley, 
as a whole, was an extension of the upland South, so the upland 
South was, broadly speaking, an extension from the old middle 
region, chiefly from Pennsylvania. The society of pioneers, 
English, Scotch-Irish, Germans, and other nationalities which 
formed in the beginning of the Eighteenth Century in the Great 
Valley of Pennsylvania and its lateral extensions was the 
nursery of the American backwoodsmen. Along the Valley be- 
tween about 1730 and the Revolution, successful tides of 
pioneers passed, ascending the Shenandoah, occupying the 
Piedmont, or up-country of Virginia and the Carolinas, and re- 
ceiving recruits of similar peoples who came by eastward ad- 
vances from the coast toward this old West. Thus by the mid- 
dle of the Eighteenth Century a new section had been created 
in America, a kind of peninsula thrust down from Pennsylvania 
between the falls of the rivers bounding the tide water South 
on the one side, and the Allegheny mountains on the other. 

This population was a mixture of nationalities and _ re- 
ligions. Less English than the colonial coast, it was built on a 
basis of religious feeling different from that of Puritan New 
England, and still different from the conservative, Anglicans of 
the Southern seaboard. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians with 
the fires of the covenant in their veins; German Sectaries with 
serious-minded devotion to one or another of a multiplicity of 
sects, but withal deeply responsive to the call of the religious 
spirit; and the English Quakers all furnish a foundation of 
emotional responsiveness to religion and a readiness to find a 
new heaven and a new earth in politics as well as in religion. 


In spite of all the influence of the backwoods in diminishing the 
religious impulse, this upland society was a fertile field for 
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tillage by such democratic and emotional sects as the Baptists, 
Methodists and the later Campbellites, as well as by Pres- 
byterians. Mr. Bryce has well characterized the South as a 
region of “High Religious Voltage,” but this characterization 
is especially applicable to the upland South, and its colonies in 
the Ohio Valley. It is not necessary to assert that this re- 
ligious spirit resulted in the kind of conduct, associated with the 
religious life by the Puritans. What I wish to point out is the 
responsiveness of the upland South to emotional religious and 
political appeal. 

Besides its variety of stocks and its religious sects respon- 
sive to emotion, the upland South was intensely democratic and 
individualistic. It believed also that government was a con- 
tract and for the benefit of the individual. It was a naturally 
radical society. It was moreover a rural section not of the 
planter or merchant type, but characterized by the small farmer, 
building his log cabin in the wilderness, raising a little crop and 
a few animals for family use. It was this stock which began 
to pass into the Ohio Valley when Daniel Boone, and the 
pioneers associated with his name, followed the Wilderness 
Trace from the upland South to the Blue Grass land in the 
midst of the Kentucky hills, on the Ohio River. In the open- 
ing years of the Revolution these pioneers were recruited by 
westward extensions from Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
With this colonization of the Ohio Valley, begins a new chapter 
in American history. 

This settlement contributed a new element to our national 
development and raised new national problems. It took a long 
time for the seaboard South to assimilate the upland section. 
We cannot think of the South as a unit, certainly not through 
much of its ante-bellum history without doing violence to the 
facts. The struggle between the men of the up-country and 
the men of the tide-water, made a large part of the domestic 
history of the “Old South.” Nevertheless, the upland South 
as slavery and cotton cultivation extended westward from the 
coast, gradually lost its individuality. On the other hand, its 
children, who placed the wall of the Alleghenies between them 
and the East, gave thereby a new life to the conditions and 
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ideals which were lost in their former home. Nor was this all. 
Beyond the mountains new conditions, new problems aroused 
new ambitions and new social ideals. Its entrance into the West- 
ern World was a tonic to this stock. Its crossing put new fire 
into its veins—fires of militant expansion, creative social en- 
ergy, triumphant democracy. A new section was added to the 
American nation, a new element was infused into the combina- 
tion which we call the United States, a new flavor was given to 
the American spirit. 

Let us rapidly note some of the results, and first the na- 
tional effects of the settlement of this new social type in the 
Ohio Valley upon the expansion and diplomacy of the nation. 
Almost from the first the Ohio Valley had constituted the 
problem of Westward expansion. It was the entering wedge 
to the possession of the Mississippi Valley, and, however re- 
luctantly, the Eastern colonies and then the Eastern States, 
were compelled to join in the struggle, first to possess the Ohio, 
then to retain it, and finally to enforce its demand for the pos- 
session of the whole Mississippi Valley and the basin of the 
Great Lakes as a means of outlet for its crops and of defense 
for its settlements. The part played by the pioneers of the Ohio 
Vailey as a flying column of the nation, sent across the moun- 
tains and making a line of advance between hostile Indians and 
English on the North, and hostile Indians and Spaniards on 
the South, is itself too extensive a theme to be more than men- 
tioned. In the State which was the home of George Rogers 
Clark it is not necessary to dwell upon his clear insight and 
courage in carrying American arms into the Northwest. From 
the first, Washington also grasped the significance of the Ohio 
Valley as a rising empire, whose population and trade were es- 
sential to the nation, but which found its natural outlet down the 
Mississippi where Spain blocked the river and which was in 
danger of withdrawing from the weak confederacy. The in- 
trigues of England to attract the Valley to herself and those of 
Spain to add the settlements to the Spanish Empire, the use of 
the Indians by these rivals, and the efforts of France to use the 
pioneers of Kentucky to win New Orleans and the whole Val- 
ley between the Alleghenies and the Rocky Mountains for a re- 
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vived French Empire in America, are among the fascinating 
chapters of American, as well as of Ohio Valley, history. This 
position of the Valley explains much of the Indian wars, the 
foreign relations, and, indirectly, the domestic politics of the 
period from the Revolution to the purchase of Louisiana. In- 
deed, that purchase was in large measure due to the pressure of 
the settlers of the Ohio Valley to secure this necessary outlet. 
It was the Ohio Valley which forced the nation away from a 
narrow colonial attitude into its career as a nation among other 
nations with an adequate physical basis for future growth. 

In this development of a foreign policy in connection with 
the Ohio Valley, we find the germs of the Monroe doctrine, and 
the beginnings of the definite independence of the United States 
from the state system of the Old World, the beginning, in fact, 
of its career as a world power. This expansive impulse went 
on into,the War of 1812, a war which was in no inconsiderable 
degree, the result of the aggressive leadership of a group of men 
from Kentucky and Tennessee, and especially of the daring and 
lofty demands of Henry Clay, who even thus early voiced the 
spirit of the Ohio Valley. That in this war, William Henry 
Harrison and the Kentucky troops achieved the real conquest 
of the northwest province and Andrew Jackson, with his Ten- 
nesseans, the real conquest of the Gulf Plains is in itself 
abundant evidence of the part played in the expansion of the 
nation by the section which formed on the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries. Nor was this the end of the process, for the annexation 
of Texas and the Pacific Coast was in a very real sense only an 
aftermath of the same movement of expansion. 

While the Ohio Valley was leading the way to the building 
of a greater nation, it was also the field wherein was formed 
an important contribution of the United States to political in- 
stitutions. By this I mean what George Bancroft has well called 
Federal Colonial System, that is our system of territories and 
new States. It is a mistake to attribute this system to the Or- 
dinance of 1787 and to the leadership of New England. It was 
in large measure the work of the communities of the Ohio Val- 
ley who wrought out the essentials of the system for them- 
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selves, and by their attitude imposed it, of necessity, upon the 
nation. The great Ordinance only perfected the system. 

Under the belief that all men going into vacant lands have 
the right to shape their own political institutions, the riflemen 
of Western Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, during the Revolution, protested against the rule of 
governments beyond the mountains, and asserted with manly in- 
dependence their right to self government. But it is significant 
that in making this assertion, they at the same time petitioned 
Congress to admit them to the Sisterhood of States. Even when 
leaders like Wilkinson were attempting to induce Kentucky to 
act as an independent nation, the national spirit of the people 
as a whole led them to delay until at last they found themselves 
a State of the new Union. This recognition of the paramount 
authority of Congress and this demand for self-government un- 
der that authority, constitute the foundations of the Federal 
Territorial System, as expressed in congressional resolutions, 
worked out tentatively in Jefferson’s Ordinance of 1784, and 
finally shaped in the Ordinance of 1787. Thus the Ohio Valley 
was not only the area to which this system was applied, but it 
was itself instrumental in shaping the system by its own de- 
mands and by the danger that too rigorous an assertion 
of either State or national power over these remote com- 
munities might result in their loss to the nation. The im- 
portance of this result can hardly be overestimated. It insured 
the peaceful and free development of the great West and gave 
it political organization not as the result of the wars of hostile 
States, nor by arbitrary government of distant powers, but by 


territorial government combined with large local autonomy. 


These governments in turn were admitted as equal States of 
the Union. By this peaceful process of colonization a whole 
continent has been filled with free and orderly Commonwealths 
so quietly, so naturally, that we can only appreciate the pro- 
found significance of the process by comparing it with the 
spread of European conquests through conquests and oppres- 
sion. 


Next 'et me invite your attention to the part played by the 
Ohio Valley in the economic legislation which shaped our -his- 
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tory in the years of the making of the legislation between the 
War of 1812 and the rise of the slavery struggle. It needs but 
slight reflection to discover that in the area in question, the man 
and measures of the Ohio Valley held the balance of power and 
set the course of our national progress. The problems before 
the nation at that time were problems of mternal development: 
the mode of dealing with the public domain; the building of 
roads and digging of canals for the internal improvement of a 
nation which was separated into East and West by the Alle- 
gheny Mountains; the formation of a tariff system for the pro- 
tection of home industries and to supply a market for the sur- 
plus of the West which no longer found an outlet in warring 
Europe; the framing of a banking and currency system which 
should meet the needs of the new interstate commerce produced 
by the rise of the Western surplus. 

In the Ohio Valley, by the initiative of Ohio Valley men, 
and often against the protest of Eastern sections, the public land 
policy was developed by laws which subordinated the revenue 
idea to the idea of the upbuilding of a democracy of small] land- 
holders. The squatters of the Ohio Valley forced the passage 
of pre-emption laws and these laws in their turn led to the 
homestead agitation. There has been no single element more in- 
fluential in shaping American democracy and its ideals than this 
land policy. And whether the system be regarded as harmful 
or helpful, there can be, I think, no doubt that it was the out- 
come of conditions imposed by the settlers of the Ohio Valley. 

When one names the tariff, internal improvements and the 
bank, he is bound to add the title “The American System” and 
to think of Henry Clay of Kentucky, the captivating young 
statesman, who fashioned a national policy, raised issues and 
disciplined a party to support them and who finally imposed the 
system upon the nation. But however clearly we recognize the 
genius and criginality of Henry Clay as a political leader; how- 
ever we recognize that he has a national standing as a construc- 
tive statesman, we must perceive, if we probe the matter deep- 
ly enough, that his policy and his power grew out of the 
economic and social conditions of the people whose needs be 
voiced—the people of the Ohio Valley. It was the fact that in 
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this period they had begun to create an agricultural surplus, 
which made the necessity for this legislation. The nation has 
just celebrated the anniversary of Fulton’s invention of the 
stea:nboat and the Hudson River has been ablaze in his nonor, 
but in truth it is on the Ohio and the Mississippi that the fires 
of celebration should really burn in honor of Fulton, fer the 
historic significance to the United States of the invention of the 
steamboat does not lie in its use on Eastern rivers; not even in 
its use on the ocean; for our own internal commerce carried in 
our own ships has had a vaster influence upon our national life 
than has our foreign commerce. And this internal commerce 
was at first, and for many years, the commerce of the Ohio 
Valley carried by way of the Mississippi. When Fulton’s steam- 
boat was applied in.1811 to the Western waters, it became pos- 
sible to develop agriculture and to get the Western crops rapid- 
ly and cheaply to a market. The result was a tremendous growth 
-in the entire Oliio Valley, but this invention did not solve the 
problem of cheap supplies of Eastern manufacturers, nor sat- 
isfy the desire of the West to build up its own factories in or- 
der to consume its own products. The Ohio Valley had seen the 
advantage of home markets, as her towns grew up with their 
commerce and manufacturers close to the rural regions. Lands 
had increased in value in proportion to their nearness to these 
cities, and crops were in higher demand near them. Thus Henry 
Clay found a whole section standing behind him when he de- 
manded a protective tariff to create home markets on a national 
scale, and when he urged the breaking of the Allegheny barrier 
by a national system of roads and canals. If we analyze the 
Congressional votes by which the great tariff and internal im- 
provement act were passed, we shall find that there was an al- 
most unbroken South against them, a middle region largely for 
them, a New England divided, and the Ohio Valley almost a 
unit, holding the balance of power and casting it in favor of the 
American system. 

The next topic to which I ask your attention is the influence 
of the Ohio Valley in the promotion of democracy. On this I 
shall by reason of lack of time be obliged merely to point out 
that the powerful group of Ohio Valley States, which sprang 
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out of the democracy of the backwoods, and which entered the 
Union one after the other with manhood suffrage, greatly re- 
cruited the effective forces of democracy in the Union. Not 
only did they add new recruits, but by their competitive pressure 
for population they forced the older States to break down their 
historic restraints upon the right of voting, unless they were 
to lose their people to the freer life of the West. But in the era 
of Jacksonian Democracy, Henry Clay and his followers en- 
gaged the great Tennessean in a fierce political struggle out of 
which was born the rival Whig and Democratic parties. This 
struggle was in fact reflective of the conditions which had arisen 
in the Ohio Valley. As the section had grown in population 
and wealth, as the trails changed into roads, the cabins into 
well-built houses, the clearings into broad farms, the hamlets 
into towns; as barter became commerce and all the modern pro- 
cesses of industrial development began to operate in this rising 
region, the Ohio Valley broke apart into the rival interests of 
the industrial forces (the town-makers and the business-build- 
ers), on the one side and the old rural democracy of the up- 
lands on the other. This division was symbolical of national 
processes. In the contest between these forces, Andrew 
Jackson was the champion of the cause of the upland 
democracy. He denounced the money power, banks and the 
whole credit system and sounded a fierce tocsin of danger 
against the increasing influence of wealth in politics. Henry 
Clay, on the other hand, represented these new industrial forces 
along the Ohio. It is certainly significant that in the rivalry 
between the great Whig of the Ohio Valley and the great Demo- 
crat of its Tennessee tributary lay the issues of American poli- 
tics almost until the slavery struggle. 

The responsiveness of the Ohio Valley to leadership and its 
enthusiasm in action are illustrated by the Harrison campaign 
of 1840; in that log cabin campaign the Ohio Valley carried its 
spirit as well as its political favorite throughout the nation. 

Meanwhile, on each side of the Ohio Valley, other sections 
were forming. New England and the children of New England 
in Western New York and an increasing flood of German immi- 
grants were pouring into the Great Lake Basin and the Prairies, 
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this period they had begun to create an agricultural surplus, 
which made the necessity for this legislation. The nation has 
just celebrated the anniversary of Fulton’s invention of the 
stea:nboat and the Hudson River has been ablaze in his honor, 
but in truth it is on the Ohio and the Mississippi that the fires 
of celebration should really burn in honor of Fulton, fer the 
historic significance to the United States of the invention of the 
steamboat does not lie in its use on Eastern rivers; not even in 
its use on the ocean; for our own internal commerce carried in 
our own ships has had a vaster influence upon our national life 
than has our foreign commerce. And this internal commerce 
was at first, and for many years, the commerce of the Ohio 
Valley carried by way of the Mississippi. When Fulton’s steam- 
boat was applied in. 1811 to the Western waters, it became pos- 
sible to develop agriculture and to get the Western crops rapid- 
ly and cheaply to a market. The result was a tremendous growth 
-in the entire Oliio Valley, but this invention did not solve the 
problem of cheap supplies of Eastern manufacturers, nor sat- 
isfy the desire of the West to build up its own factories in or- 
der to consume its own products. The Ohio Valley had seen the 
advantage of home markets, as her towns grew up with their 
commerce and manufacturers close to the rural regions. Lands 
had increased in value in proportion to their nearness to these 
cities, and crops were in higher demand near them. Thus Henry 
Clay found a whole section standing behind him when he de- 
manded a protective tariff to create home markets on a national 
scale, and when he urged the breaking of the Allegheny barrier 
by a national system of roads and canals. If we analyze the 
Congressional votes by which the great tariff and internal im- 
provement act were passed, we shall find that there was an al- 
most unbroken South against them, a middle region largely for 
them, a New England divided, and the Ohio Valley almost a 
unit, holding the balance of power and casting it in favor of the 
American system. 

The next topic to which I ask your attention is the influence 
of the Ohio Valley in the promotion of democracy. On this I 
shall by reason of lack of time be obliged merely to point out 
that the powerful group of Ohio Valley States, which sprang 
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out of the democracy of the backwoods, and which entered the 
Union one after the other with manhood suffrage, greatly re- 
cruited the effective forces of democracy in the Union. Not 
only did they add new recruits, but by their competitive pressure 
for population they forced the older States to break down their 
historic restraints upon the right of voting, unless they were 
to lose their people to the freer life of the West. But in the era 
of Jacksonian Democracy, Henry Clay and his followers en- 
gaged the great Tennessean in a fierce political struggle out of 
which was born the rival Whig and Democratic parties. This 
struggle was in fact reflective of the conditions which had arisen 
in the Ohio Valley. As the section had grown in population 
and wealth, as the trails changed into roads, the cabins into 
well-built houses, the clearings into broad farms, the hamlets 
into towns; as barter became commerce and all the modern pro- 
cesses of industrial development began to operate in this rising 
region, the Ohio Valley broke apart into the rival interests of 
the industrial forces (the town-makers and the business-build- 
ers), on the one side and the old rural democracy of the up- 
lands on the other. This division was symbolical of national 
processes. In the contest between these forces, Andrew 
Jackson was the champion of the cause of the upland 
democracy. He denounced the money power, banks and the 
whole credit system and sounded a fierce tocsin of danger 
against the increasing influence of wealth in politics. Henry 
Clay, on the other hand, represented these new industrial forces 
along the Ohio. It is certainly significant that in the rivalry 
between the great Whig of the Ohio Valley and the great Demo- 
crat of its Tennessee tributary lay the issues of American poli- 
tics almost until the slavery struggle. 

The responsiveness of the Ohio Valley to leadership and its 
enthusiasm in action are illustrated by the Harrison campaign 
of 1840; in that log cabin campaign the Ohio Valley carried its 
spirit as well as its political favorite throughout the nation. 

Meanwhile, on each side of the Ohio Valley, other sections 
were forming. New England and the children of New England 
in Western New York and an increasing flood of German immi- 
grants were pouring into the Great Lake Basin and the Prairies, 
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north of the upland peoples who had chopped out homes in the 
forests along the Ohio. This section was tied to the East by the 
Great Lake navigation and the Erie Canal, it became in fact 
an extension of New England and New York. Here the Free 
Soil Party found its strength and New York newspapers fur- 
nished the political ideas. Although this section tried to attach 
the Ohio River interests to itself by canals and later by railroads, 
it was in reality for a long time separate in its ideals and its 
interests and never succeeded in dominating the Ohio Valley. 

On the South along the Gulf Plains there developed the 
Cotton Kingdom, a greater South with a radical program of 
slavery expansion mapped out by bold and aggressive leaders. 
Already this Southern section had attempted to establish increas- 
ing commercial relations with the Ohio Valley. The staple- 
producing region was the principal consumer of the live stock 
and food products of the Ohio Valley. South Carolina leaders 
like Calhoun tried to bind the Ohio Valley to the chariot of the 
South by the Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad, designed to 
make an outlet for the Ohio Valley products to the Southeast. 
Georgia in her turn was a rival with South Carolina in plans to 
drain this commerce to the Gulf. In all of these plans to connect 
the Ohio Valley commercially with the South, the political object 
was quite as prominent as the commercial. 

In short, the radical areas were bidding for the support of 
the zone of population along the Ohio River. The Ohio Valley 
recognized its old relationship to the South, but its people were 
by no means champions of slavery. In the southern portion of 
the States north of the Ohio where indented servitude for many 
years opened a way to a semi-system of slavery, there were 
divided counsels. Kentucky also spoke with no certain voice. 
As a result, it is in these regions that we find the stronghold of 
the compromising movement in the slavery struggle. In spite of 
the fact that Kentucky furnished Abraham Lincoln to Illinois, 
and Jefferson Davis to Mississippi, Kentucky was in reality the 
very center of the region of adjustment between these rival in- 
terests. Senator Thomas, of Southern Illinois, moved the Mis- 
souri Compromise, but Henry Clay was the most effective cham- 
pion of that compromise, as he was the architect of the Com- 
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promise of 1850. The Crittenden Compromise Proposals at the 
eve of the Civil War came also from Kentucky and represent 
the persistence of the spirit of Henry Clay. In short, as I pointed 
out in the beginning, the Ohio Valley was a middle region with 
a strong national allegiance, striving to hold apart with either 
hand the sectional combatants in this struggle. In the cautious 
development in his policy of Emancipation, we may see the pro- 
found influence of the Ohio Valley upon Abraham Lincoln— 
Kentucky’s greatest son. No one can understand his presidency 
without proper appreciation of the deep influence of the Ohio 
Valley, its ideals and its prejudices upon this great man. 

Ladies and gentlemen, enough has been said to make it clear, 
I trust, that the Ohio Valley has not only a local history worthy 
of study, a rich heritage to its people, but also that it has been 
an independent and powerful force in shaping the development 
of anation. Of the late history of this valley, the rise of its vast 
industrial power, its far-reaching commercial influence, it is not 
necessary that I should speak. You know its great men and 
their influence upon our own time; you know the relation of Ohio 
to the office of President of the United States; nor is it necessary 
that I should attempt to prophesy concerning the future which 
the Ohio Valley will hold in the nation. 

In that new age of inland water transportation, which is 
certain to supplement the age of the railroad, there can be no 
more important region than the Ohio Valley. Let us hope that 
its old love of democracy may endure, and that this section, where 
the first trans-Allegheny pioneers struck blows at the forests, 
there may be brought to blossom and to fruit the ripe civilization 
of a people who know that whatever the glories of prosperity 
may be, there are greater glories of the spirit of man; who know 
that in the ultimate record of history, the place of the Ohio Val- 
ley will depend upon the contribution which ber people and her 
leaders make to the cause of an enlightened a cultivated, a God- 
fearing and a free, as well as a comfortable democracy. 














A VANISHING RACE. 


MRS. JENNIE C. MORTON, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Read by the author before the Ohio Valley Historical Association, at their 
meeting with the Kentucky State Historical Society in 
the New Capitol, October 16th, 1909. 


Whether we call the Indian, North American or South 
American, we know the Indian race historically as a peculiar and 
distinctly marked people—disappearing gradually into oblivion. 

An authentic history of the race has not been written, but 
the traditions concerning it, tinged with probability, is that the 
race is descended from those fierce and terrible Asiatics, the 
Tartars. 

The pathways of the Indian, unlike any other nation of equal 
intelligence wandering down through the ages, are reddened 
with the blood of the slain, or they: are smoking with. human 
sacrifices, to gratify their horrible thirst for capture or revenge, 
and barbaric amusement. Students of Ethnology are agreed upon 
the origin of the Indian as a branch of the Asiatic people we 
have mentioned, because of the resemblance of some tribes on 
our Continent, to the Japanese in cast of feature; but the stern 
and forbidding statures and smileless faces of the Indian limit 
the resemblance, if indeed it exists. 

This article is not written to reproduce in history an account 
of the revolting habits, customs, manners, arts and language of 
this strange race. Only that which arrests the attention now of 
civilized people in their efforts to train, control, civilize and 
educate it, should be dwelt upon. 

However senseless to us—their arts and their ideas, their 
weird and wonderful fables—yet they are above our contempt, 
and beyond our ridicule, these brown simoons of humanity—the 
Indians. They have been driven from every country and every 
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island they have possessed—never subjugated, rarely civilized— 
their beginning lost in antiquity—and their end as a race so 
nigh, that it is reckoned by scientists and ethnologists today as 
they reckon an eclipse. 

The genius of the twentieth century in descriptive power and 
picture illumination and illustration of the Indian (Edward S. 
Curtis), gives in his series of the North American Indian a thrill- 
ing and pathetic picture of the passing of the Indian. It is called 
“The Vanishing Race.” In Indian file they are marching through 
a treeless land toward illimitable space, where the darkness 
deepens into blackness. 


“In their faces stern defiance 
In their hearts the feuds of ages 
The hereditary hatred 
The ancestral thirst for vengeance.” 
— Longfellow. 


The leader of the solemn file seems only a shadow as he 
steps into the awful gloom, and the others follow .one by one to 
vanish like their leader, in the smoke of oblivion, and all-con- 
quering silence of “the bourne from which no traveler returns.” 

We learn from historians of the race that it is gradually 
disappearing toward the setting sun. The tribes that remain, 
we are told, are being educated and civilized. The far west 
Indians in some instances adopt the American dress, cultivate 
the habits of the white man, become polite and polished, and a 
few marry Americans and are apparently christianized. 

3ut above and around them seems to hang the shadow of the 
curse of hatred. There are memories they never escape from, 
no matter for their oft-times poetic natures, that find in nature 
their kindred tastes in thought and color. The Indian chief of 
other times painted himself in colors of the autumn leaves. 
Longfellow more than a half century ago decorated the Indians 
of the northwest with the jewels of his fancy in prodigal splendor 
in that wonderful poetic history and charming love story that he 
read so much real history to produce; along with personal ac- 
quaintance with the Indian: 
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“He who builds his birch canoe ~— 
sy the river 

In the bosom of the forest — 

And it floated on the river 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn 

Like a yellow water-lly — 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had or needed 

For his thoughts as paddles served him 

And his wishes served to guide him 

Swift or slow at will he glided 

Veered to right or left at pleasure.” 


Hiawatha was given as a model Indian, as his Princess, Min- 
nehaha was given as a model woman of her race, queen of the 
Dacotahs, but those who have lived among the North \merican 
Indians, beyond the Mississippi and the Yukon, fail to find rep- 
resentatives of these two splendid barbaric figures in poetical lit- 
erature there. 

The white man can not trust the Indian, no matter for his 
seeming friendliness and kindness. Their frequent outbreaks of 
hostility, disregarding all the laws of the government and hu- 
manity, show too plainly they, as a race, are the white man’s 
never forgiven enemy. 

If we were writing a monograph, purely historical and eth- 
nological of the Indian, we should go back to the earliest author- 
ities upon these subjects, but this is unnecessary, in view of the 
splendid history of Edward S. Curtis, to whose picture we have 
alluded in the foregoing pages and whose history of this race 
is said to be the most wonderful triumph in historic, as well as 
pictorial art. We give his own words in the “General Introduc- 
tion” to his marvelous work. 

“The value of such a work in great measure will lie in breadth 
of its treatment, in its wealth of illustration, and in the fact that 
it represents the result of personal study of a people who are 
rapidly losing the traces of their aboriginal character, and who 
are destined ultimately to become assimilated with the superior 
race.” 

“The task has not been an easy one, for, although enlight- 
ened at times by the readiness of the Indians to impart their 
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knowledge, it more often required days and weeks of patient 
endeavor before my assistants and I succeeded in overcoming 
the deep-rooted superstition, conservatism, and secretiveness so 
characteristic of primitive people who are ever loath to afford a 
glimpse of their inner life to those who are not of their own. 
Once the confidence of the Indian gained, the way led gradually 
through the difficulties, but long and serious study was necessary 
before the knowledge of the esoteric rites and ceremonies could 
be gleaned.” 

The author has given study to his subject, and he has given 
to the world a beautiful and deeply interesting illustrated history 
of “The Vanishing Race.” 

The deer has fled, the buffaloes are gone, the bear and the 
panther no longer roam unchallenged the field and forest, and it 
is meet that the Indian should follow his companions into the 
wilds of oblivion, and the dark and forbidding mountain silences 
of nature. 


It is from Washington Irving’s Life of Christopher Columbus 
that we learn the origin of the name Indian. He says, on page 
three of the book: ‘As Columbus supposed himself to have 
landed on an Island at the extremity of India, he called the na- 
tives by the general appellation of Indians, which name was uni- 
versally adopted before the true nature of his discovery was 
known, and has since been extended to all the aboriginals of the 
new world. He found the Indians living upon the sunny islands 
in a state of nature, like unto the beasts of the forest, and the 
inhabitants of the sea. Columbus imagined that the Indians had 
no system of religion, but a disposition to receive its impression, 
as they regarded with great reverence and attention the religious 
ceremonies of the Spaniards, soon repeating by rote any prayer 
taught them, and making the sign of the cross with the most 
edifying devotion. They had an idea of a future state, but lim- 
ited and confused. They confess the soul to be immortal, says 
Peter Martyr, and having put off the bodily clothing they im- 
agine it goes forth to the woods and the mountains, and that it 
lives ‘there perpetually in caves ; nor do they exempt it from eating 
and drinking, but that it should be fed there. 
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“The answering voices heard from caves and hollows, which 
the Latins call echoes, they suppose to be the souls of the departed 
wandering through those places.” To this day there are Indians 
who believe this delusion. 

We remember one summer while in Waukesha, Wis., we 
visited the grave mound of the Chief Waukesha, in Cutler Park, 
and wrote some verses concerning him and his grave. They were 
published and republished in the northwest, and republished in 
a Waukesha newspaper, “The Freeman,” the following summer 
when we returned there for an outing. In this way a grandson 
and a nephew of the dead chief, for whom Waukesha was called 
heard of his grave and made a pilgrimage to it, and placed upon 
the old warrior’s breast a pipe and tobacco for him to smoke 
when his soul wandered back to the grave, a mound of eight or 
ten feet in height. 

In the September Register of 1905 is a history of the Indian 
school in Kentucky, at old White Sulphur Springs, of Scott 
county. It is said it was the first government school established 
in America for the benefit of the Indian. It was placed under 
the care and superintendence of Richard M. Johnson, first Con- 
gressman, and afterwards Vice-President of the United States. 
We learn from the history of Scott county that it flourished for 
a number of years, but finally was abandoned, and the Indians 
were sent with the Cherokees and Choctaws of Mississippi across 
the great divide. A son, now an Indian chief, wrote to us that 
his father cherished the recollection of his school days at White 
Sulphur, and that he loved Col. Richard M. Johnson, and had 
a son called for him, Richard Johnson Ross, who, he writes, was 
a major in the Confederate Army in 1864, and died at Carriage 
Point, in Chickasaw Nation. We give his eulogy upon Col. Dick 
Johnson, as the people of Scott county called him: 

Richard Johnson was a popular man among Southern In- 
dians after he started and opened his Indian school in Kentucky. 
He had a noble impulse, his heart was big, and he called Indian 
boys to the paths of peace and learning. Returning to their In- 
dian homes they were stars in a dark night. Their influence 
was mild and always good among their people. There is a clock 
in the Kentucky State Historical Society, presented by Judge and 
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Mrs. William Lindsay, of Frankfort, once used in the Indian 
school at White Sulphur. 

From this school sprang the missionary spirit that since has 
striven to win the Indian to the paths of learning, peace and 
prosperity. We are told by teachers in the Iridian schools that 
many of them are men of bright minds. When they do not learn 
it is indifference, and not want of capacity to understand that 
prevents them from becoming scholars. They are naturally 
averse to restraint, and concentration of thought upon the learn- 
ing of unknown tongues. Their teachers for ages have been their 
fine eyes and well trained ears. They look and listen. 


° “They who love the haunts of Nature 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of ‘the forest, 
Love the wind among the branches 
And the rain-shower and the snowstorm 
And the rushing of great rivers.” 


We should think the heart of a race that appreciates all 
Nature’s secrets and treasures would be subdued and gentled by 


the sweetness all around them. Not so. The spirit of evil tri- 
and the Indian’s sign and symbol, are said 





umphs over Nature 


to be 
“Bloody hands with palms uplifted.” 


They leave the world their pretty conceits in regard to 
certain preducts of agriculture, for instance the Indian corn. 
We are told by one historian, that this maize is held in 
great veneration, as a special gift from the Great Spirit. 
It is well known that corn planting and corn gathering among 
some tribes are left entirely to the women and children, and a 
few old men. It is not generally known perhaps that this labor 
is not compulsory. A good Indian housewife deems this a part of 
her prerogative, and prides herself to have a store of corn to 
exercise her hospitality in the entertainment of the lodge guests. 

Schoolcraft rescued from oblivien much of the legendary lore 
of the Indian. Upon this lore and kindred traditions much of 
the poetry and literature concerning the Indian has been founded. 
But after all they leave the land they knew not how to keep, 
without cities of splendid structure, magnificent monuments, or 
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historical literature, to tell the world of their existence. Instead 
we have the dressed skin of wild animals, their beadwork, and 
their basketry, their blankets, bows and arrows, stone hatchets 
and tomahawks, scalping knives and mounds, in which their peo- 
ple are buried, and last their tents and totem poles. 

We can not better conclude their melancholy and pathetic 
passing away than by quoting again from Hiawatha: 


“Lo’ how all things fade and perish 
From the memory of the old men 
Pass away the great traditions, 

The achievements of the Warriors 
The adventures of the hunters — 
All the marvelous dreams and visions 
Of the Jossakoeds and Prophets — 


“Great men die and are forgotten 

Wise men speak their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear them 

Do not reach the generations 

That as yet unborn are waiting 

In the great mysterious darkness 

Of the speechless days that shall be. P 


“Behold your grave-posts 

Have no mark, no sign, no symbol 

Go and paint them all with figures 
Each one with its household symbol, 
With its own ancestral totem; 

So that those that follow after 

May distinguish them and know them.” 


“And they painted on the grave posts 
Of the graves yet unforgotten 

Each his own ancestral totem 

Each the symbol of his household.” 


“Figures of: the bear and reindeer 
Of the turtle, crane and beaver 
Each inverted as a token 
That the owner was departed 
That the Chief who bore the symbol ds 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes.” 
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We learn from Hiawatha the totem pole is what, in our time, 
is styled a family tree. We have not the transformations repre- 
sented in their figurative language, but the meaning is the same. 
The totem pole is the significant family history, as interpreted by 
the Indian tongue. There are three kinds of totems. The mor- 
tuary, historical and ancestral. 

Even the Indian desires posthumous history, and would not 
have the chieftain, his ancestor, forgotten. Hence on their totem 
pole 


“Figures mystical and awful 
And each figure had its meaning.” 


Emmett Starr, of Chickasaw Nation, in Indian Territory, 
wrote us some years ago that he had written the history of his 
tribe, and he had their genealogy running back two hundred 
years. In the list of names he sent us we were surprised to find 
many Kentucky names familiar in our histories. 

But Kentucky, once “the dark and bloody ground” of the 
Indians, and her name interpreted to mean this; with her his- 
tory reddened with the dye of battles of the Indians and pioneers 
from 1769 until 1798, would be expected here and there to find a 
namesake among the better classes of Indians. They sometimes 
befriended the white pioneers, for whose courage they had great 
respect, and in whose humanity they are said sometimes to have 
reposed confidence. 

Courage attracts the admiration and respect of the world, 
and it appeals to the heroic instinct of the Indian, who admires 
and envies it beyond every other quality of man or woman. 

O. G. Wall, of Friday Harbor, Washington, has just pub- 
lished a deeply interesting history of the “Sioux Massacre’ of 
1862. He was a member of Captain Marsh’s company, stationed 
at Fort Ridgely at the time, and was dn eye witness of the thrill- 
ing scenes he describes. “But,” he says, “even these facts were 
but a slight incentive to assume the arduous task of preserving 
the Northwestern Annals, many incidents forever lost, unless 
passed to the pages of history ere the final departure of the rap- 
idly vanishing (Indian), participants in these scenes of nearly 
fifty years ago; for assuredly the waves of time must soon for- 
ever close over the unspoken and unwritten of that tragic period.” 
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The stories of the merciless carnage of the Indians, their 
provocations to massacre, the rights and the wrongs of the In- 
dian, are given with the skill of free hand drawing. But the 
Indian himself, though vanishing before the white man’s power 
and progress, also speaks in this interesting book in his eloquent 
way of his fruitless history, of great deeds, grand works, such 
as the white man has. 

Thus we see in this Vanishing Race, as in every other people, 
a desire to be remembered historically, and that the world should 
know 


“From what old ancestral Totem 

They descended — what their legends — 
And the story of their valor — 

As they travel toward the sunset.” 








SOME LOCAL HISTORY. 
LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


[Miss Keeler of Fremont, Ohio, has been a valued contributor to 
the QuartTerRLy. The following, from her pen, is a delightful bit of 
historic sentiment, which originally appeared in Scribner's Magazine. — 
Epiror. | 

I have watched numberless persons walk: around a great 
stone—a round stone with a hollow in the top, filled with water, 
where the birds come to drink—and dilate learnedly after this 
fashion: “Think how it was carried for thousand of years on the 
back of a glacier, and how it was rubbed and ground by ice and 
stones till its angles were worn down into this perfect sphere.” 
All very true were this stone a boulder, but it happens to be 
quite another thing, a concretion, which grew round from baby- 
hood and never had any angles to rub off. It started perhaps 
with a bit of shell or fish bone falling into the mud of a stream. 
This nucleus acted like a magnet, attracting to itself little particles 
of congenial matter which hugged it layer after layer like an onion; 
while the water above, holding iron and lime and silica in solu- 
tion, percolated through the growing concretion and cemented it 
into a solid stone. 

After such fashion does local history grow up. You take a 
house or bit of land, a road or a river or Indian treaty, as a 
nucleus; and as you read old books, newspapers, and letters; 
examine old maps, plans, and pictures; and as you talk with old 
residents—your facts form layer after layer around your centre; 
and as you compare and generalize and let your imagination 
flow over all, your house or bit of land, or road, or river, or 
Indian treaty grows and crystallizes into a shapely, lasting con- 
cretion of local history. 

In choosing some nucleus for a study of local history, one 
cannot do better than begin with one’s house or yard. One 
should trace back the several ownerships to the original grant; 
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discover what other buildings were ever on the place, with some- 
thing about the earlier peopie who lived there; if Indians ever 
hunted on it or soldiers ever tramped over it; changes of topog- 
raphy ; when adjacent roads were opened; and one’s own family 
traditions. One incident will inevitably lead to another, fasci- 
nating facts will peep from every cover, and conversation will 
follow the trend. All one’s finds should be firmly held in place 
by the little rivets of accurate names and dates. 

Take, for instance, my own home in the heart of a busy 
manufacturing city of the middle West. My garden lies about 
midway between two ancient “cities of refuge,’ built by the 
Neutral Nation about three centuries ago. Warring tribes of 
the West might enter the Western city, and those of the East 


the Eastern, but “sanctuary” reigned within. Later my garden 
was part of a Wyandotte village; and during the War of 1812 
two companies of British regulars, veteran troops of Welling- 
ton’s Peninsular campaign, attacking a local fort, marched over 
where my cardinal flowers now bloom. Later a small French 
colony used the plot for a burying-ground. The patent for the 
first sale of this land was signed by Andrew Jackson, and be- 
came a part of a family tract. Sixty years ago my mother, from 
“down East,” arrived for a visit, and penetrating beyond the 
reach of railroads came up the little river by boat. At the land- 
ing-place she was hoisted to a seat on her trunk in a wagon to 
be driven into “the woods.” Three blocks from the river the 
wagon stuck fast in the mud, the trunk was dropped out on a 
hummock, and she finished her journey on foot. When she 
married, some years later, and the choice of any lot in town was 
offered her for a homestead, she selected this spot where her 
trunk was thrown off in the mud. After a few years the chil- 
dren of the growing neighborhood needed a school, so a little 
wooden building was erected in the rear of the yard, and there 
not a few of the younger grandfathers of the city learned their 
alphabets. Later, a pair of magnificent eagles being given to my 
father, the old school-house was converted into a cage. All sum- 
mer the birds lived there, but one autumn day my parents opened 
the door and stood watching the great creatures as they rose and 
soared off westward. These things happened long before I was 
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born, but they add inexpressible interest to the place for me, and 
are earnest of the story and tradition which linger about your 
own homes if you but ferret them out. 

1 like to tell the little children who visit me how out in the 
busy street where now passes an almost constant stream of auto- 
mobiles ran a clear brook in which I used to set water-wheels 
and catch minnows. Their eyes grow round as my age presses 
home, yet two generations in town still regard me as a “girl.” 
Our Western towns grow rapidly. A dear old lady in Cleve- 
land, who died but a few years ago, told me that she remem- 
bered her father coming in much elated to tell her mother that 
they had just finished counting the inhabitants, and there were 
876! Ohio’s largest city! 

Whatever your nucleus, your concretion will rapidly out- 
grow your locality. The story of my lot enlarges into a history 
of the town and trails off down the river to old forts on the 
lake, and in the other direction along the famous Harrison 
Trail to ancient mounds, the Mississippi, and New Orleans. 
When a citizen of my town became a President of the United 
States I was plunged into the very middle of American history. 
Nor did it stop there, for I have but just learned of a villa of 
three thousand inhabitants in Paraguay, named after this local 
resident who as President acted as arbiter in a territorial dispute 
between Paraguay and Argentina. Modestly local, however, do 
I keep my collection of data, believing that my business in the 
matter is to edit just that bit of land and lore under my own 
charge, and make the most of it in the limited time at my dis- 
posal. 

Thus as the annalist lovingly gleans the harvest fields of 
home, ruminating on its topographical, climatic, and scenic 
effects ; fingering over the dress and customs of earlier denizens ; 
wandering through rooms which birth has gladdened and death 
has hallowed, where infancy dreamed and where each step is 
on a memory; little by little she acquires the “idiom” of the 
place, finding it a far subtler influence in shaping thought and 
action than the uninitiated suspect. 

There is nothing new in all this, but the simple catalogue 
of it may kindle the spark of a new interest in other quiet lives, 
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leading them to cherish the legends and customs that would 
otherwise be lost in historic haze. Whatever else may result 
from such study of “this infinite go-before of the present,” it 
chains the student to that inspiring injunction of old Pindar 
which Plutarch liked to quote of those, heirs of the centuries, 
who 

“Do match their noble ancestors in prowess of their own 


And by their fruits commend the stock whence they 
themselves are grown.” 


(SOV 








DELAWARE IN THE DAYS OF 1812. 


ALICE HILLS, 


[Miss Hills is a member of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Delaware, Ohio, Chapter, for which she prepared the following bit 
of local history. | 


In the war of 1812, Ohio or a part of it, was the scene of 
much military action in which our own country and town played 
no small part. Delaware, situated so nearly in the centre of the 
state about half way between Chillicothe, the capital and the 
scene of operations around Sandusky and Detroit, soon became 
the principal route for troops going from the Ohio River and 
Kentucky to the Lakes and Canada. 

In February, 1813, General William Henry Harrison on his 
way from Cincinnati to Sandusky (now Fremont), marched with 
one division of his army through Chillicothe and Franklinton, 
following the trail along the Scioto River and south of Strat- 
ford crossed over to the Olentangy. Here in what is known as 
Cole’s cemetery, are buried two of his soldiers who died on this 
march. 

On reaching Delaware, the army entered the town by the 
principal road which skirted the river bank and which after- 
wards became Henry Street; they marched from there on up the 
street which is now Sandusky, named for the town which was 
Harrison’s destination. 

Their route through Delaware along Henry Street was just 
a little east of the Deer Lick, which was known to the early set- 
tlers and to the Indians as the Medicine Water but which was 
later called the Sulphur Spring. As this Spring was far famed 
for the Medicinal qualities of its waters, what was more natural 
than that there should be a tavern near by where travelers could 
rest and drink the waters. 

This old tavern is interesting to us for more than one rea- 
son: besides being the point around which most of the business 
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and social activity of the town centered, it was of historical im- 
port as well, for Harrison made this his headquarters when he 
came with his army to the town. 

The original tavern stood a few rods south-east of the 
Medicine Water on the plateau just east of the ridge which is 
south of the spring; and stood several rods back from the pres- 
ent street. At that time Abraham, or what is now University 
Avenue, was opened clear through the present campus to Henry 
Street and our old tavern stood at the intersection of the two 
streets. 

It is small wonder, that with such a location right in the 
heart of the future town, being really the center of business and 
so near to the Medicine Water that the proprietor was justified 
in having great hopes and expectations for it. 

The first house was a two-roomed affair facing east with 
a large loft, and was built of round logs chinked and daubed. 
In a short while a second house, two stories in height, of hewed 
logs was added and placed at right angles with the south end 
of the first building with a small space between them. In this 
space was the well with its curb and tall old-fashioned “well- 
sweep.” Around at the south-east of this were the log barns and 
blacksmith and a double granary or corn-cribs with a space be- 
tween for its many purposes. Here were tools of all kinds and 
descriptions, and here the hog was scalded and dressed, and the 
deer, raccoon and possum skinned and their hides stretched or 
tanned. To this place came the hunter with venison and turkey, 
the trapper with furs and skins, and the knapsack peddler,—the 
pioneer merchant—made every one happy with his wares. 

The blacksmith in his abode near the stable seemed to be the 
village “jack of all trades” for he did everything from repairing 
gun-locks and making knives for the hunters, to bringing joy 
to the hearts of the housewives by turning off numberless arti- 
cles of convenience for them. 

All the town gatherings were held and all county elections 
took place under this historic roof where township and county 
work and public business of all kinds was done. 

Not only was this the business center of the little settle- 
ment, but merry gatherings of young people were also held here 
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for amusements of all kinds and here people came for all the 


news. 

The post-office was in the little bar, but letters were rare in 
those days, and for this reason travelers who were almost always 
sure to have something of interest to relate, were doubly wel- 
comed by those who after the day’s work was done, dropped in 
to spend the long evenings over the fire, chatting with their 
comrades and enjoying a glass of toddy and well-filled pipes. 

In a few years, however, the little town began to move north- 
ward and the popular hotel, once the center of so much bustle 
and gayetv, lost its prestige as it was so far away from the resi- 
dents who lived on the North Side of Delaware Run, conse- 
quently other taverns were built on that side and the south part 
of the town was soon vacated and it became merely a suburb. 
For many vears thereafter there wasn’t another house to be seen 
there, besides the ruins of the old tannery and tavern. Now, not 
one of these old buildings which formed the nucleus of the first 
settlement, is standing and all that we know of them is what 
tradition has handed down. 


ae 








TARHE—THE CRANE. 


[The Editor of The Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Quarterly has often received inquiries as to sources of information con- 
cerning Tarhe, the famous Wyandot chief, and also the “Half King,” 
Pomoacan. Mr. Basil Meek, the historical writer and a frequent con- 
tributor to the columns of the Quarterly, has had occasion to gather 
these sources and we herewith publish them for the benefit of any studeit' 
desiring to avail himself of these valuable references. — EpirTor. | 


Please find a few facts, concerning Tarhe—the Crane, some 
of which may shed light upon his residence and also upon his 
life and character. The “Half King’, Pomoacan, seems never 
to have been located at Lower Sandusky. Attention is called 
to Half King’s various Indian cognomens, given below. 


TARHE, OR THE CRANE, 


In the Spring of 1782, according to Homer Everett in his 
History of Sandusky County, p. 43, citing for his authority 
“Heckewelder’s Indian Nations,” without giving page, claims that 
Crane rescued a young man-captive, at Lower Sandusky, after 
the captive had been sent by him to Half King at Upper San- 
dusky to be adopted, but having been rejected by Half King’s 
wife, was returned to Lower Sandusky for burning. Thereupon 
Crane, he says, after an appeal to his vanity by the English 
traders, Robbins and Arundel located there, he rescued the 
captive. 

But I believe the chief, who rescued this captive was not 
Crane, but Abraham Kuhn, the War Chief, who commanded the 
Lower Sandusky Wyandots at Crawford’s defeat. I have not 
seen Heckewelder, cited by Everett. See History of the Girtys, 
by Butterfield, pp. 149, 150, 151. 

In 1785 Tarhe’s name does not appear to the treaty of 
Ft. McIntosh. It was signed for Wyandots of Lower Sandusky 
by Abraham Kuhn. Half King’s name is not attached to same 
unless by the name, Daunghquat, which is probable. 

(64) 
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U. S. Statutes at large, Vol. 7, pp. 16, 18. 

In 1786, his name appears, with Half King’s as a witness to 
the treaty of Ft. Finney at the mouth of the Great Miami. 

U. S. Statutes at large, Vol. 7, pp. 26, 27. 

Taylor’s Ohio, p. 449, quoting from Butler’s Journal, says: 
“The Wyandot Camp was on the banks of the Miami * * * * 
Thenceforth, private interviews, accompanied by presents, fre- 
quently occurred with Half King and Crane of the Wyandots.” 

In 1789 his name appears with that of Doneyenteat and 
others, to the treaty of Fort Harmar. 

U. S. Statutes at large, Vol. 7, pp. 28, 32. 

Col. E. L. Taylor, Vol. 6, Ohio Arch. & Hist. Society, Pub., 
p. 80, says: 

“The Chief Sachem of the Wyandots as far back as * * * * 
June 9, 1789, was Tarhe,” and on page 90, quotes from the 
“Freeman’s Chronicle” of June 25, 1813, reporting the Harrison 
Council as follows: ‘But Tarhe (The Crane) who is the prin- 
cipal Chief of the Wyandots, and the oldest Indian in the western 
wilds appeared to represent the whole assembly.” 

In 1790, Tarhe rescued Peggy Fleming, a female captive, 
from a band of Cherokee Indians at Lower Sandusky, where 
it would appear, from the circumstance, that he then lived. The 
account of this rescue is exceedingly interesting, and is given 
fully in Narrative of Charles Johnston. 

Drake’s Indians of N. A., p. 568. 

Ohio Arch. & Hist. Society Pub. Vol. XVI, p. 97. 

Tarhe lived at present site of Lancaster, prior to the Green- 
ville treaty of 1795, according to Gen. Sanderson, in an address 
at Lancaster in 1844, Tarhe’s abode was with the Wyandots at 
“Tarhe Town” the present site of Lancaster in Fairfield County ; 
after the treaty, Sanderson says, Tarhe settled at Upper San- 
dusky. 

Howe’s Hist. Coll., Vol. I, p. 580. 

James Taylor’s Ohio, pp. 160, 161. 

“Tarhe, or The Crane, said to be the oldest Indian at this 
time in the Western Country. He lived at Upper Sandusky, 
about one hundred miles from the mouth of Detroit River, and 

Vol. XX —85. 
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was principal chief of the Porcupine Wyandots, who resided at 
that place.” 

Thatcher’s Indian Biography, Vol, 2, p. 198. 

The Crane was wounded at Fort Miami. 

Page 220, same work. 

North American Review, Vol. 29, p. 216. 

Essay on the late war, by Governor Cass. 

The Malden Council. 

In 1795 Gen. Wayne addressed a letter as follows: “To 
Tarhe, and all other Sachems and Chiefs at Sandusky,” and then 
goes on to promise the erection of a fortification “at the foot of 
the rapids at Sandusky, on the reserved lands’ for their pro- 
tection against the Indians who adhered to the British cause. 
Note, that the proposed fortification, was to be erected on 
“reserved lands’’, which indicates the locality to be Lower San- 
dusky, that place then having “reserved lands” and the upper 
town had none. 

While the above may not shed light upon Tarhe’s residence, 
it does indicate that he was first in importance, in the Sandusky 
region, which included all the river valley, under the Indian 
government, known as “Sandusky.” 

In 1794, he was at the battle of Fallen Timber, where he 
was wounded. At the council previous to the battle he favored 
peace. He does not seem to have been the chief in command 
for the Wyandots, in that engagement. In fact there is no men- 
tion in history that I can find, of any Chief Commander of this 
nation, there; but there were a dozen Wyandot chiefs there; 
all were killed but Tarhe, and he was wounded. The Com- 
manders of the other tribes are specially mentioned in the his- 
tories relating the facts of that engagement. 

In 1794, in the Narrative of Jeremiah Armstrong, he says: 
“On arriving at Lower Sandusky, before entering the town, they 
halted and formed a procession * * * * to run the gaunt- 
let. They pointed to the home of their chief, Old Crane, about 
100 yi.rds distant, so signifying that we should run into it. We 
did so and were received very kindly by the old chief.. He was 
a very mild man, beloved by all.” 

Ohio Arch. & Hist. Society Pub. Vol. XVI, p. 42. 
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In 1795 his name appears at the head of the list for the 
Wyandots to the treaty of Greenville, August 3rd. The Half 
King’s son’s name also appears, but the Half King’s name is not 
signed to the same, unless he was “Daugh-shut-tay-ah,” which is 
probable, as one of his Indian aliases. 

U. S. Statutes-at-large, Vol. 7, pp. 49, 53. 

It is probably worthy of mention, that the facsimile of this 
treaty as published in Vol. XII, Ohio Arch. & Hist. Society 
Publications, pages 145, and 148, shows two separate groups of 
Wyandots, Tarhe and others in one group, and Daugh-shut- 
tay-ah in another, which may indicate a. separate supervision 
as to upper and lower territory. 

In 1799, according to Dr. Slocum, he resided at Upper 
Sandusky, and was not a very good Indian. But see the tes- 
timony of Gen. Harrison and others to the contrary. 

Ohio Arch. & Hist. Society Pub. Vol. XVI, p. 314. 

Harrison’s Address, INFRA, p. 39. 

In 1800, Tarhe, at Lower Sandusky, entertained over night 
Rev. J. B. Finley, according to Emil Schlup in article on ‘“Tarhe: 
The Crane.” He entrusted at the time, valuables to his care, 
which were honestly accounted for to Finley on leaving Tarhe’s 
home. 

Ohio Arch. & Hist. Society Pub. Vol. XVI, p. 133. 

In 1806 he was the principal Chief of the Wyandots accord- 
ing to Moorehead in Ohio Arch. & Hist. Society, Pub. Vol. VII, 
p- 99, also see Gen. Harrison’s address in “Aborigines of the 
Ohio Valley,” Fergus Historical Series Number Six, p. 39, who 
speaks of him as the Grand Sachem of the Wyandots and of 
his high character. 

He seems to have lived at Lower Sandusky in 1806, accord- 
ing to the diary of Rev. Joseph Badger, a Missionary, among 
the Indians at Lower Sandusky. Under date of May 14, 1806, 
on his return to Lower Sandusky, from a visit to Michigan 
he says that here he found the Indians gathered together attend- 
ing to their prophet, who was pointing out several of their 
women to be killed as witches, and that he got Crane, the Chief, 
to stop the prophet, and wait for an interpreter and the women 
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were saved. I am not quoting literally, but substantially from 
this diary. 

In the winter of 1812, Jacob B. Varnum, Indian Agent at 
Lower Sandusky, having been appointed Postmaster, went to 
Bloomville, Huron County, to a Justice of the Peace to be 
sworn in.. While there he suggested to the Justice, Israel Har- 
rington, who was afterwards associate judge of Sandusky 
County, that he, at once, remove to Lower Sandusky, for the 
safety of himself and family, in the war soon to occur (1812) 
and said: “Tell the Crane you come from me.” 

Tract 51 W. R. His. Society. 

In 1812, 1813 and 1814, he was at Upper Sandusky. 

Drake’s Indians of N. A. p. 626. 

McAfee’s History of Late War (1812) pp. 353, 445. 

Contract in Birchard library hereto attached. 

He died at Upper Sandusky in 1818, according to Emil 
Schlup. Ohio Arch. & Hist. Society Pub. Vol. XIV, p. 134. 

Also Howe’s Coll. Vol. 2, p. 894. 

3ut see schedule, Treaty of 1817, parcelling Wyandot res- 
ervation, where “Yourowquaws, or the widow of the Crane,” is 
mentioned. Tarhe, the Crane, must, therefore, have died before 
1818. His name is not to the treaty of 1817. 

U. S. Statutes-at-large, Vol. 7, pp. 160, 168. 

He was alive in 1815, however, for he signed with Walk- 
in-the-Water, the treaty at “Spring Wells,” near Detroit, Sept. 
8, 1815. 

U. S. Statutes-at-large, Vol. 7, pp. 131, 132. 

In 1814, he had signed treaty at Greenville of July 22, 
same Vol., pp. 118, 119. 

We know that the Wyandot was the leading nation in the 
Western confederacy, and held the grand Calumet, and that 
Tarhe the Crane, became the Grand Sachem, and leader of this 
Nation before the Tecumseh uprising, and so continued until his 
death, but just when he became such, is hard to tell. He cer- 
tainly was ever held in high esteem, in the Councils of the tribes 
as before mentioned. After the treaty of Greenville in 1795 
and probably about 1800, his permanent abode seems to have 
been at the Upper town, with a shifting or temporary abode or 
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lodge, at the lower town, where we find him before then, occa- 
sionally, as early as 1790 and probably earlier, and at the later 
dates mentioned, in the interests of his people, at the lower 
town. See copy of Contract of 1814, in Birchard Library, in 
regard to lands, doubtless held by him in trust, as Grand Sachem 
for his nation. 

It may here be noted, that after the cession of the two- 
mile square tract at the lower rapids—especially after the 
Greenville Treaty in 1795, when dispute ended, no “official” In- 
dian residence there, would of right, have been recognized by 
our government. 

Tarhe, probably, was not distinguished so much as a war 
chief, though a brave warrior in time of war, in battle, as he 
was for his dignity oi character as a wise head of his nation, 
and chief of the confederacy, during his day, while holding the 
grand Calumet. In this respect he was regarded with much 
reverence, similar probably, to that bestowed by the Six Na- 
tions upon the Atarto of the Onondagas of that confederacy. 
In the Six Nations there were 50 Sachems or principal chiefs, 
who formed the government, all equals, but a peculiar dignity 
was ever attached to the Atarto of the Onondagas, which nation 
in that confederacy was not unlike that of the Wyandots in the 
Western. 

Parkman’s Jesuits; Introduction LIV, LVII. 

It woull seem that taking the war matters and the treaties 
mentione! together, up to, or shortly after the close of the 
Wayne Campaign, and the interval of peace that followed, that 
there was “Half King” by his various Indian names of Pomoa- 
can, Doonyoutat, Doanquod, Dunquat, Daunghquat Zhaus-sho- 
toh, and probably other aliases, acting for the Upper Sandusky 
Wyandots, while Tarhe and Abraham Kuhn specially repre- 
sented the Lower Sandusky Wyandots. That Zhaus-sho-toh 
was one of Half King’s names. See Crawford’s campaign by 
Butterfield, pp. 166, 172, 184, 206, 207. Especially p. 194. 
“Zhaus-sho-toh, or Half King.” 

The name Pomoacan was given the Half King by the Del- 
awares. 

Drake’s Indians of N. A. note to pp. 531. 
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It may not be amiss to here state that the Half King men- 
tioned in the text of Drake, pp. 531, 532, died in 1754. See 
same author, p. 747, Title “Half King.” See letter herewith 
from American Bureau of Ethnology as to name of that Half 
King. Also Irving’s Works, Life of Washington, Part One, 
pp. 147, 148, and foot note citations. 

The name “Sandusky” was generic, and sometimes used 
with reference to forts and localities along the waters of the 
Sandusky River and Bay, by historians, without designation as 
to whether upper or lower rapids, or the bay were intended. 
Fort Stephenson was known as Fort “Sandusky” until occupied 
by Col. Stephenson. Other forts on these waters were thus 
named. The medals voted to Croghan are stamped “Sandusky.” 
Traders and others in their correspondence, sometimes used 
“Sandusky” only, when upper or lower was evident from the 
contents. 


See Meek’s History of Sandusky County, p. 76. “Inter- 


esting old Letters.” 
(Literal Copy from Original, in Birchard Library, Fremont.) 


“Conditions of an agreement between the Wiandot Chief 
(Crain) under the immediate directions of William Walker sub 
Indian agent at Upper Sandusky and Morris A. Newman at 
Lower Sandusky made the twenty-second day of October 1814 
as follows (towit) the said Indian Chief (Crain) hereby con- 
stitute and appoints the said Morris A. Newman his agent to 
act and to dispose of timber and stone (& for other purposes) 
upon the lands belonging to the said Nation of Indians in the 
vicinity of Lower Sandusky, Ohio, on the following conditions 
towit: for stone by the Load or pearch at twelve and _ half 
cents each and all timber on the following conditions or rates, 
that is, for Cabin Logs fifteen feet square, a sufficient number 
to raise it one story high three Dollars eighteen feet one story 
and half four dollars and twenty feet square (five dollars) one 
story and half; and all timber for clabboards punchons and 


shingles and for such purposes is hereby left to said Newman’s 
own Judgment as to their value What grass that may be cut 
on the lands aforesaid shall be at One dollar per acre and all 
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wood used for the burning of lime at twenty five cents per cord 
It is also the further conditions of said agency that said New- 
man will not suffer any trespass on the Land aforesaid with- 
out giving information thereof to the chief aforesaid the said 
Newman agrees that all the monies arising under said agency 
he will punctual pay over to said Chief. 
In testimony whereof the said parties have hereunto set 
their hands the day and year before mentioned.” 
his 
“TARHA & ALIAS CRAIN” 
mark 
Curer WIANnbott NATION” 
Witness 
“Josep VANCE” 
“We. WALKER’ 





THE HALF KING POMOACAN. 


We know that the principal seat of the Wyandots upon 
their return about 1700, from exile, was near Detroit; and the 
Sandusky and other settlements were, in the nature of Colonies. 

James Taylor’s Ohio, p. .38. 

When the war upon the frontiers began to assume a serious 
aspect, their Half King (Pomoacan) took up his temporary 
abode at Upper Sandusky. 

Butterfield’s Crawford-Campaign, pp. 161, 162, 168, 190, 
329. 
Pomoacan was then a great chief, usually called “Half 
King.” 

Same work, p. 180, and foot note, and p. 190. 

In 1782 he was Half King; same work, pp. 190, I9I, 194. 

Washington-Irvine Correspondence, Note 6, page 18. 

Heckewelder’s Narrative p. 235, note. 

James Taylor’s Ohio, pp. 339, 340, 351, 352, 421. 

Under his Indian aliases (See them mentioned above) he 
must have occupied the Upper town during the Revolutionary 
War and Border War Periods, and exercised his jurisdiction 
from there over the Sandusky Valley region, until the close of 
the wars. Lower Sandusky at the head of navigation for large 
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water crafts, was a place of strategic importance; hence the 
war chief, Kuhn, was most probably located there during the 
sae periods. A‘s to this Chief, see 

James Taylor’s Ohio, p. 352, et seq. 

Heckewelder’s Indian Nations, pp. 162, 163. 

History of the Girtys, pp. 149, 150, 151. ° 

Furthermore,—if this confederacy was similar in its form 
to that of the six Nations, which is probable, as has been men- 
tioned, two war chiefs might be chosen with equal powers to 
conduct wars. Here, presumably, one at the Upper waters, and 
one at the lower waters of Sandusky. 

Ohio Arch. & Hist. Society Pub. Vol. XVI, p. 431, and 
notes — “Propositions” IX and X. 

It seems that the peace Sachem, was subject to these war 
chiefs, except in the matter of making peace. 

“Half King” seems to have disappeared from historic men- 
tion in 1812 or that war, and Tarhe, the Crane, appears to the 
front, with the Sandusky Wyandots siding with the Americans. 
The Detroit Wyandots with Walk-in-the-Water sided with 
Tecumseh and the British 

Drakes N. A. Indians, pp. 626, 627. 

See page 12. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


OcTOBER, 24, I9IO. 





Dear S1r:—Your communication of October 7 has been re- 
ferred to Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt of this Bureau, who states, in 
answer thereto, that 


“The designation of ‘Half King’ had its origin in the 
colonial policy of the Six Nations who placed in con- 
quered territories subject tribes under the viceregency of 
an officer, i. e., a chief, who presided over the local affairs 
of the said subject tribes ; but who referred all matters of 
a federal nature to the great federal Council of the Six 
Nations at Onondago. The Six Nations had subject 
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tribes on conquered lands in the Susquehanna valley and 
in the Ohio valley ; and they placed Shikillimus as the first 
viceregent over the tribes of the Susquehanna, and at his 
death, he was succeeded by his son. In the Ohio valley, 
Tanacharison* was the first viceregent, and when he died 
he was succeeded by Scarroyadi. These, in view of the 
fact that the colonists and interpreters were accustomed 
only to imperial titles, were designated by the name of 
‘Half King.” The French and Indian war and the Revolu- 
tion resulted in the practical independence of the subject 
tribes who were not absorbed into the organization of the 
Six Nations, and so the colonial organization came to 
naught. The Wyandot ‘Half King’ was so called from 
analogy with the officer so-called in the Ohio valley, be- 
cause he ruled over several remnants of tribes in the ter- 
ritory of the state of Ohio.” 
Very truly yours, 
J. W. Hobet, 
Ethnologist-in-Charge. 
Mr. Basi, MEEK, 
Secretary, Sandusky County Pioneer and Historical Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Ohio. 





* Death of Tanacharison.— See Drake’s Indians of N. A. Notes, 
etc., page 747, “Half-King.” 








GENERAL HARMAR’S EXPEDITION. 


BY BASIL MEEK, FREMONT, OHIO. 


Jostan HaRMAR was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
1753, and there died in 1813. He was a captain in the First 
Pennsylvania Regiment, Continental Army, Lieutenant Colonel 
of the same and served till the close of the Revolutionary War. 
He was in Washington’s army from 1778 to 1780. In 1783 he 
was made Brevet Colonel, First U. S. Regiment. In 1787 he 
was breveted Brigadier General, by Congress, and assigned to 
duty in northwest. He became General-in-Chief of the army, 
1789-1792, resigning the latter year. General Harmar was Adju- 
tant General of Pennsylvania, 1793-1799, and was active in rais- 
ing and equipping soldiers of the state for Wayne’s campaign 
against the Indians in the Northwest. 

Spain, France and England, as we know, contended for 
dominion over the country of the Northwest, basing their re- 
spective claims upon discovery and settlement, but as it would 
seem the principal ground of contention was more that of occu- 
pation than discovery. According to the principle maintained 
by civilized nations regarding the territorial acquisition by dis- 
covery, it was not sufficient as among themselves, to discover 
alone, but such discovery must be followed by actual settlement 
or occupancy. Discovery gave only the right initiate; occupancy 
must follow to consummate it. 

But there was another power asserting rights to sovereignty, 
whose claim could not be entirely ignored by the contending 
powers mentioned. This consisted of the native inhabitants, the 
North American Indians, whose rights, if occupancy governed, 
were paramount to all others. They considered themselves to 
be the rightful owners of the land from which they had sprung. 
According to their traditions and belief, they were, so to speak, 
indigenes, their first ancestors having, as a noted Indian chief 
once said; “Come up out of the ground.” They knew nothing 

(74) 
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of the laws of civilized nations, and never had been permitted 
to have their “day in court,” where their claims could have been, 
or were, represented for them, and their rights determined after 
a fair hearing. That they should feel not disposed to be dis- 
possessed of what they sincerely believed to be their just pos- 
sessions without their consent is not to be wondered at. 

But according to the rule maintained by civilized nations, 
occupancy by savage people, gave only a qualified right as against 
discovery by civilized powers; complete sovereignty, with the 
right of disposition, was denied them; and their rights acquired 
by occupancy might be superseded or destroyed by conquest or 
forced purchase. 

Discovery by the civilized was superior to occupancy by the 
savage upon the ground, it has been claimed, that the Creator 
could never have designed that a comparatively few savages 
should monopolize for hunting grounds an extent of territory 
capable of supporting many millions of civilized people. 

Our American doctrine maintained that the Indians had no 
complete fee in the lands occupied by them, but only a qualified 
vested right, by occupancy, which however could only be invaded 
in just wars or extinguished by treaty, but like the other civilized 
powers, our government denied to the savages unrestricted do- 
minion; and in its dealings and treaties with them, these prin- 
ciples were applied, and no complete title to lands was recog- 
nized in the savages, unless by express grant from the govern- 
ment. 

The treaty of Paris in 1783, following the Revolutionary 
war, did not bring peace with the Indian tribes of the North- 
west; and though outwardly peace existed with all the civilized 
nations, the war continued with the Indians. Their claims and 
rights, whatsoever they were, had not been recognized or in any 
way settled, in the treaty with England and the other powers 
of 1783. The British, meanwhile, kept on good terms with the 
Indians, and intrigued with them, and encouraged them in these 
hostilities against the Americans, which continued with savage 
fury. Murderous incursions by the Miamis and confederate 
tribes from the Maumee and western country, and by the Wyan- 
dots and their immediate allies from the Sandusky valley, were 
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frequent, attended with characteristic savage cruelties. It was 
believed that British officers at Detroit furnished the Indians 
with arms and supplies on occasion of the Harmar expedition, 
of which we are writing. 

The principal western tribes claimed that they had not been 
parties to the treaty of Fort McIntosh in 1785, and were not 
bound by its provisions, respecting boundary lines; that they 
were rightfully, as original occupants of the soil, entitled to the 
unrestricted dominion over the Northwest, and that no white set- 
tlements should be made therein, and any already made should 
be destroyed. During the years 1787, 1788 and up to 1789, 
ravages on the frontiers by the hostile tribes were frequent. 
The Federal authorities in the meantime, were vainly endeavoring 
to negotiate with these Indians, and come to some peaceable 
terms, by which settlers might be suffered to remain unmolested 
in their homes, and that other settlements might be made, within 
the disputed territory. The ultimatum of the Indians was un- 
restricted title to the Ohio River line. 

Finally at Fort Harmar, January 9th, 1789, by the treaty 
with all the nations, the treaty of Fort McIntosh, as to 
boundaries, was reaffirmed with the concession to the Indians, 
“that the individuals of said nations shall be at liberty to hunt 
within the limits ceded to the United States, without hindrance 
or molestation, so long as they demean themselves peaceably or 
offer no injury or annoyance to any of the subjects or citizens 
of the United States.” It will be remembered that the Six Na- 
tions had ceded all their claims to these lands to the United 
States in 1784, by the treaty at Fort Stanwix. 

‘The Shawnees had by treaty made at the mouth of the 
Great Miami, at Fort Finney, January 3rd, 1786, ceded to the 
United States all territory acquired by it, by treaty with Great 
Britain, and placed themselves under the jurisdiction and pro- 
tection of the United States. 

The peace following the treaty at Fort Harmar was of very 
short duration. Hostilities by the western Indians was renewed 
within a few months thereafter, and by the summer of 1790 the 
raids of the Indians had become unbearable. 

Fresh robberies and murders were committed every day 
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in Kentucky or along the Wabash and Ohio. Writing to the 
Secretary of War, a prominent Kentuckian, well knowing all the 
facts, estimated that during the seven years which had elapsed 
since the close of the Revolutionary war, the Indians had slain 
fifteen hundred in Kentucky itself, or on the immigrant routes 
leading thither, and had stolen twenty thousand horses, besides 
destroying immense quantities of other property. In the mean- 
time a number of ineffectual attempts to conduct expeditions into 
the enemy’s country were made. 

The Federal generals were also urgent in asserting the folly 
of carrying on a merely defensive war against such foes. All 
the efforts of the Federal authorities to make treaties of peace 
with the Indians which they would keep had failed. The In- 
dians themselves had renewed hostilities after making treaties 
as we have seen and the different tribes had one by one joined 
in the war, behaving with a treachery only equalled by their 
ferocity. With great reluctance the National government con- 
cluded that an effort to chastise the hostile savages could no 
longer be delayed, and those on the Maumee and on the Wabash, 
whose guilt had been peculiarly heinous, were singled out as 
the objects of attack. 

On June 7, 1790, General Knox, Secretary of War, in a 
letter to General Harmar, directed him to consult with Gov- 
ernor St. Clair upon the means of effectually extirpating these 
bands of murderers, and outlining plans of an expedition for 
that purpose, but leaving the details of the expedition to the 
Governor and to General Harmar. 

On July 15th, 1790, at Fort Washington, the present site 
of Cincinnati, where he had arrived from Kaskaskia, Governor 
St. Clair, in consultation with General Harmar, determined to 
send a strong expedition against the Indians, located in their 
towns above the headquarters of the Wabash; and having been, 
by General Washington, President of the United States, vested 
with authority to call for one thousand militia from Virginia, 
and five hundred from Pennsylvania, he accordingly addressed 
circular letters to several of the County Lieutenants of the 
western counties of those states. Virginia, of which Kentucky 
then formed a part, was called upon to furnish the following 
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number of men, to rendezvous at Fort Steuben, on the 12th of 
September: Nelson County, 125, Lincoln, 125, and Jefferson, 
50, total 300. To rendezvous at Fort Washington, September 
15th, Madison County, 125, Fayette County, 200, Bourbon, 125, 
Woodford, 85, and Mason, 40, total 700. 

Pennsylvania was requested to furnish the following num- 
ber to assemble at McMahen’s Creek, four miles below Wheel- 
ing, September 3rd: Washington County, 220, Fayette, 210, 
West Moreland, 110, Allegheny, 60, total 500. 

The regular United States troops in the west, were esti- 
mated by General Harmar at four hundred effective men. With 
these the militia were to act in concert. The manner of em- 
ploying the whole force was arranged as follows: Three hun- 
dred of the Virginia militia were ordered to rendezvous at 
Fort Steuben, and with the garrison of the fort, to march to 
Vincennes and join Major Hamptramck, who had orders to 
call for aid from the militia of Vincennes, and to move up the 
Wabash and attack any of the Indian villages on that river, to 
which his force might be equal. The remaining twelve hundred 
of the militia were ordered to assemble at Fort Washington, 
and to join the regular troops at that post under the command 
of General Harmar. 

The militia from the counties of the Kentucky district, in 
Virginia, began to assemble at the mouth of the Licking river, 
about the middle of September. They were poorly equipped: 
their arms generally bad and unfit for service, and the men 
were almost destitute of camp kettles and axes. General Har- 
mar, however, in the midst of many difficulties, began to organize 
them. In the course of two or three days they were formed into 
three battalions, under Majors Hall, McMullen and Ray, with 
Lieutenant Colonel Trotter at their head. The Pennsylvania 
militia arrived at Fort Washington about the 24th of September. 
They were badly equipped, and among them many substitutes of 
old infirm men, and young boys. They were formed into one 
battalion with Major Paul, under Lieutenant Colonel Truby; 
and four battalions of militia were placed under the command 
of Colonel John Hardin, subject to the command of General 
Harmar, The regular troops were formed into two small bat- 
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talions under Major Pleasgrave Wyllys and Major John Doughty. 
The company of artillery which had three pieces of ordnance 
was commanded by Captain William Ferguson. <A small bat- 
talion of light troops or mounted militia was placed under the 
command of Major James Fontaine. - The whole of General 
Harmar’s command may be stated as follows: 

Three battalions, Virginia Militia, one battalion Pennsyl- 
vania militia, and one battalion light troops mounted, in all of 
the militia, 1133; and 320 regulars in two battalions, making the 
total number of his troops 1453 men. 

On September 26th, the militia, under the command of 
Colonel Hardin, moved from Fort Washington, and advanced 
into the country, in order to find for the cattle and to open a 
road for the artillery. The regular troops under General Har- 
mar, marched on the 30th of September, and joined the militia 
on the 3rd of October, when the order of march was arranged 
in the manner shown on page 8o herein. 

The daily movements of the army were recorded in a manu- 
script journal, which was kept by Captain John Armstrong of 
the regulars, which is here given as follows: 

“September 30th, 1790, the army moved from Fort Wash- 
ington at half past ten o’clock, A. M., and marched about seven 
miles N. E. Course. Encamped on a branch of Mill Creek. 


“October 1st. Took up the line of march at half past eight 
o'clock. At four o’clock halted for the evening, having marched 
about eight miles; general course a little to the westward of 
north. 

“2nd. Moved forty-five minutes after seven o'clock. 
Marched about ten miles, a northwest course. The first five 
miles were over a dry ridge to a lick; then five miles through 
a low swampy country, to a branch of the waters of the Little 
Miami, where we halted one hour; and forty-five minutes after 
one o’clock moved on for five miles, and encamped on a muddy 
creek, a branch of the Little Miami, one mile from Colonel 
Hardin’s command. 

“3rd. The army moved at eight o’clock; passed Colonel 
Hardin’s camp and halted at Turtle Creek, about ten yards 
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wide, where we were joined by Colonel Hardin’s command. 
Here the line of march was formed. — Two miles. 

“4th. The army moved at half past nine o’clock 
and at three o’clock crossed the Little Miami, about forty yards 
wide; moved up it one mile, a north course to a branch called 
Sugar Creek. Encamped.— Nine miles. 

“sth. The army moved from Sugar Creek forty-five minutes 
after nine o'clock. Marched through a level county a N. E. 
course up the Little Miami, having it in view. * * * * Halted 
at five o'clock on Glade Creek, a very lively clear stream. — 
Ten miles. , 

“Oth. The army moved ten minutes after nine o’clock. The 
first five miles the country was brushy and somewhat broken; 
reached Chillicothe, an old Indian village; recrossed the Little 
Miami; encamped at four o’clock on a branch. — Nine miles, a 
northeast course. 

“7th. The army moved at ten o’clock; the country brushy 
for miles, and a little broken until we came to the waters of the 
Great Miami. Passed through several low prairies and crossed 
the Pickaway fork of Mad River, which is a clear lively stream 
about forty-five yards wide; encamped on a small branch one 
mile from the former; our course, the first four miles, north, 
then northwest. — Nine miles. 

“8th. The army moved at half past nine o’clock. Passed 
over rich land, in some places a little broken. Passed several 
ponds and through one small prairie. A northwest course. — 


3 


Seven miles. 

“oth. The army moved at half past nine o’clock. N. W. 
course. Passed through a level rich country, well watered, 
course N. W. Halted half past four o’clock, two miles south 
of the Great Miami.— Ten miles. 

“roth. The army moved forty-five minutes after nine 
o'clock, crossed the Great Miami. At the crossing there is a 
handsome prairie on the S. E. side; the river about forty yards 
wide; * * * * halted on a large branch of the Great Miami 
at half past three o’clock; the general course N. W. * * * * 
— Ten miles. 
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“11th. The army moved at half past nine o'clock; marched 
a northwest course seven miles, to a branch where French traders 
had a number of trading houses; thence a north course four 
miles, to a small branch and encamped at five o'clock; * * * * 
— Eleven miles. 

“rath. The army moved at half past nine o'clock. Our 
course a little to the W. of N. W. Crossed a stream at seven 
miles and a half, running to the N. E., on which there are 
several old camps, much deadened timber, which continues to 
the river Auglaize, about a mile. Here has been a considerable 
village. Some houses still standing. This stream is a branch 
of the Omi (Maumee) River, and is about twenty yards wide. 
From this village to our encampment our course was a little to 
the N. of W. Rich land. — Fourteen miles. 

“13th. The army moved at ten o'clock. Just before they 
marched, a prisonér was brought in, and Mr. Morgan from Fort 
Washington joined us. We marched to the W. of N. W. four 
miles, to a small stream, through low swampy land; thence a 
course a little to the N. of W., passing through several small 
prairies and open woods to an Indian village, on a pretty stream. 
Here we were joined by a detachment from Fort Washington i 
with ammunition. — Ten miles. 

“14th. <At half past ten in the morning, Colonel Hardin 
was detached for the Miami village, with one company of reg- 
ulars and six hundred militia; and the army took up its line 
of march at eleven o'clock, a N. W. course. Four miles, a 
small branch; the country level; many places drowned lands, 
in the winter season. — Ten miles, 

“15th. The army moved at eight o'clock. N. W. course. 
* * * * The army halted at half past one o’clock on a branch 
running west. — Eight miles. 

“16th. The army moved at forty five minutes after eight 
o'clock. Marched nine miles and halted fifteen minutes after 
one o'clock; passed over a level country not very rich. Colonel 
Hardin, with his command, took possession of the Miami town r 
yesterday (15th) at four o'clock, the Indians having left it just 
before. — Nine miles. 

“17th. The army moved at fifteen minutes after eight 3 
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o'clock, and at one o’clock crossed the Miami river to the vil- 
lage. The river is about seventy yards wide, a fine transparent 
stream. The river St. Joseph, which forms the point on which 
the village stood, is about twenty yards wide, and when the 
waters are high is navigable a great way up it. 
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“On the 18th I, (Armstrong) was detached with thirty men 
under the command of Colonel Trotter. On the 19th Colonel 
Hardin commanded in lieu of Colonel Trotter. Attacked about 
one hundred Indians, fifteen miles west of the Miami village, 
and from the dastardly conduct of the militia, the troops were 
obliged to retreat. I lost one sergeant and twenty-one out of 
thirty men of my command. The Indians on this occasion 
gained a complete victory, having killed in the whole, near one 
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hundred men, which was about their number. Many of the 
militia threw away their arms without firing a shot, ran through 
the federal troops, and threw them into disorder. Many of the 
Indians must have been killed as | saw my men bayonet many 
of them. They fought and died hard.” Here ends the journal 
of Captain Armstrong. 

On the 18th, the following general orders were published: 


“CAMP AT THE MIAMI VILLAGE, Oct. 18, 1790. 


“The General is much mortified at the unsoldier-like be- 
havior of many of the men in the army, who make it a practice 
to straggle from the camp in search of plunder. He, in the 
most positive terms, forbids this practice in the future, and 
the guards will be answerable to prevent it. No party is to go 
beyond the line of sentinels without a commissioned officer, who, 
if of the militia, will apply to Colonel Hardin for his orders. 
The regular troops will apply to the general. * * * * The rolls 
are to be called at troop and retreat beating, and every man ab- 
sent is to be reported. * * * * The army is to march tomorrow 
morning early for their new encampment at Chillicothe, about 
two miles from here. 

“JostAnq Harmar, Brigadier General.” 


On the arrival of General Harmar at the Miami village, 
about two-thirds of the militia dispersed in search of plunder. 
The “Chillicothe” referred to by General Harmar was a Shawnee 
village. 

On the morning of the 19th, a detachment under the com- 
mand of Colonel Hardin marched a northward course on the 
Indian path, which led toward the Kickapoo towns; and after 
passing a morass about five miles distant from the Miami vil- 
lage, the troops came to a place where on the preceding day a 
party of Indians had encamped. 

At this spot the detachment made a short halt, and the 
commanding officer stationed the companies at points, several 
rods apart. From here the detachment moved on without re- 
ceiving orders to make any arrangements for an attack; and 
when Captain Armstrong informed Colonel Hardin that the 
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fires of the Indians had been discerned, Colonel Hardin believed 
that the Indians would not fight, and rode in front of the ad- 
vancing columns, until the detachment was fired on from be- 
hind the fires. The militia, with the exception of nine, who re- 
mained with the regulars and were killed, immediately gave way, 
and commenced an irregular retreat, which they continued until 
they reached the main army. Hardin, who retreated with them, 
made several unsuccessful efforts to rally them. The small band 
of regulars obstinately brave, maintained their ground until 
twenty-two were killed. Captain Armstrong, Ensign Hartshorne 
and five or six privates escaped from the carnage, eluded the 
pursuit of the Indians, and arrived at the camp of Generai 
Harmar. 

The number of the Indians engaged on this occasion has 
been variously estimated. Captain Armstrong placed the num- 
ber at one hundred, while Colonel Hardin estimated it at one 
hundred and fifty. They were commanded by the distinguished 
Miami chief, Mish-e-ken-o-quoh, which signifies, Little Turtle. 
The ground on which this action took place is about eleven miles 
from Fort Wayne, near the crossing of Eel River, by the Goshen 
State road. 

On the morning of the 19th the main body of the army 
under Harmar, having destroyed the Miami village, moved about 
two miles to the Shawnee village, Chillicothe, which, after be- 
ing destroyed, was left on the 21st, at ten o’clock, A. M., the 
army marching about seven miles on the route to Fort Wash- 
ington and encamped. Here, at the urgent request of Colonel 
Hardin, General Harmar sent back a detachment of four hun- 
dred men. Accordingly, late on the night of the 21st, a corps of 
three hundred and forty militia and sixty regular troops, under 
command of Major Wyllys, were detached that they might gain 
the vicinity of the Miami village before day break, and surprise 
any Indians who might be found there. The detachment 
marched in three columns. The regular troops were in the 
center, at the head of which Captain Joseph Ashton was posted, 
with Major Wyllys and Colonel Hardin in the front. The 
militia formed the columns to the right and left. Owing to some 
delay, occasioned by the halting of the militia, the detachment 
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did not reach the banks of the Maumee till some time afte: 
sunrise. The spies then discovered some Indians, and reported 
to Major Wyllys, who halted the regular troops and moved the 
militia on some distance in front, where he gave his orders and 
plan of attack to the several commanding officers of the corps. 
General Harmar reserved to himself the command of the regular 
troops. Major Hall, with his battalion was directed to take a 
circuitous route around the bend of the Maumee River, cross 
the St. Mary’s, and there, in the rear of the Indians, wait till 
the attack should be brought on by Major McMullen’s battalion. 
Major Fontaine’s cavalry, and the regular troops under Major 
Wyllys, were all ordered to cross the Maumee at and near the 
common fording place. It was the intention of Hardin and 
Wyllys to surround the Indians’ encampment; but Major Hall, 
who had gained his position undiscovered, disobeyed his orders, 
by firing on a single Indian before the commencement of the 
‘action. Several small parties of Indians were soon seen flying 
in different directions, and the militia, under McMullen, and 
the cavalry, under Fontaine, pursued them in disobedience of 
orders, and left Major Wyllys unsupported. The consequence 
was, that the regulars, after crossing the Maumee, were attacked 
by a superior force of Indians and compelled to retreat with 
the loss of Major Wyllys and the greater part of their corps. 
Major Fontaine, at the head of the mounted militia, fell, with 
a number of his followers in making a charge against a small 
party of Indians; and on his fall, the remainder of his troops 
dispersed. While the main body. of the Indians, led by Little 
Turtle, were engaged with the regulars near the bank of the 
Maumee, some skirmishing took place near the confluence of 
the rivers St. Marys and St. Josephs, between detached parties 
of Indians and the militia under Hull and McMullen. After 
the defeat of the regulars, however, the militia retreated on the 
route to the main army; the Indians having suffered a severe 
loss did not pursue them. As soon as the news of the defeat 
of the detachment reached the camp of Hardin, he immediately 
ordered Major Ray to march with his battalions to the assistance 
of the retreating parties; but so great was the panic which 
prevailed among the militia, that only thirty men could be in- 
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duced to leave the main army. With this small number, Ray 
met Colonel Hardin, on his retreat. On reaching the encamp- 
ment, Hardin requested of Harmar that the main army be sent 
back to the Miami village. This request General Harmar re- 
fused, on the ground of lack of forage, and inability to move 
the baggage. He also claimed that the Indians had received a 
good scourging, and should they think proper to follow him, he 
would keep the army in perfect readiness to receive them. The 
general at this time had lost all confidence in the militia. The 
bounds of the camp were made less, and at eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 23rd, the army took up the line of march for 
Fort Washington, which was reached on the 4th day of No- 
vember. The army had lost one hundred and eighty-three killed, 
and thirty-seven wounded. Among the killed were the follow- 
ing officers: Major Wyllys and Lieutenant Ebenezer Farthing- 
ham of the regular troops; and Major Fontaine, Captains Thorp, 
McMurtrey and Scott; Lieutenants Clark and Rogers, and En- 
signs Bridges, Sweet, Higgins and Thielkeld of the militia. 

A considerable number of the regulars of General Harmar’s 
army had followed Washington and other generals in the War 
of the Revolution. The killed of his little army were buried in 
the low bank of the Ford of the Maumee, the present site of 
Fort Wayne. General Harmar had lost the best of the militia, 
and of the regulars; and was forced to struggle homeward to 
Fort Washington as best he could, a greatly disappointed com- 
mander. It was indeed a dreary march. The militia became 
nearly ungovernable, so that at one time Harmar reduced them 
to order only by threatening to fire on them with the artillery. 
He had, however, succeeded sufficiently to, in some measure, 
remove the sting of his defeat, by the destruction of the villages, 
crops and other property of the enemy, and the killing of many 
of the warriors. 

On October 20th, 1790, Governor St. Clair, from Fort 
Washington, wrote the Secretary of War concerning the result 
of the expedition, in which he said: 

“T have the pleasure to inform you of the entire success of 
General Harmar at the Indian towns on the Miami and St. 
Joseph rivers, of which he has destroyed five in number and a 
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very great quantity of corn and other vegetable provisions.” 
And on November 6th, he writes: “On the 20th of last month, 
I had the honor to inform you, generally, of the success that at- 
tended General Harmar. I could not then give you the par- 
ticulars, as the General’s letters had not reached me; it is not 
necessary now, because he writes himself. One thing, however, 
is certain, that the savages have got a terrible stroke, of which 
nothing can be a greater proof than that they have not attempted 
to harass the army on its return. They arrived at this place 
on the 3rd instant, in good health and spirits.” It may be well 
said to the optimistic Governor that he could “Wrest victory 
out of defeat!” 

Notwithstanding the loss to the Indians, they became more 
than ever angry; all the western tribes made common cause with 
the Miamis, and banded together in more open warfare. Their 
murderous raids on the frontiers continued and increased in 
numbers, so that the settlers were kept in constant fear of the 
tomahawk and scalping knife. Subsequent history relates the 
further measures and expeditions necessary to subdue the sav- 
ages and bring peace to the harassed frontiers; but these are 
not within the limits of this article. But it may be mentioned, 
however, that in the spring of 1791, the President appointed 
Governor St. Clair Major General and placed him in command 
of the army. Colonel Richard Butler was promoted to general 
and placed second in command. It was resolved to make another 
campaign against the Indians in the summer. General Harmar, 
smarting under what he considered to be unjust criticisms upon 
his conduct of the expedition, demanded a Court of Inquiry, 
which was granted by General St. Clair, Commander in Chief, 
with General Richard Butler president, and Colonels Gibson and 
Darke members. (State papers military affairs, Vol. I, pages 
20 to 36.) 

The court sat at Fort Washington, beginning September 
15, 1791, and spent several days examining the testimo1y. On 
October 3rd General Butler transmitted to General St. Clair 
the proceedings and finding of the Court of Inquiry. The 
finding of the Court was highly honorable to General Harmar, 
(Vol. II St. Clair Papers, p. 251) fully exonerating him from 
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any blame in regard to the expedition. On the inquiry, the 
principal witnesses in their testimony attributed the failure of the 
expedition to the insubordination of the militia. General Har- 
mar declined to take part in the proposed St. Clair expedition, 
resigned from the army and returned to his home in Phila- 
delphia. . 

In the preparation of the foregoing, the following works 
have been freely drawn upon, “History of Indiana,” by Dillon; 
“Winning of the West,” by Col. Roosevelt, and “The St. Clair 
Papers,” by Smith. 


GENERAL HARMAR’S JOURNAL. 


Diary of General Harmar from the Draper MSS., by courtesy of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 


(Draper MSS. “W” Harmar’s Papers, Vol. II, pp. 335-348 incl.) 


“Wednesday, Sept. 8 1790.—Fort Washington, H. Qrs. 
Capt. M‘Curdy arrived here this morning at daybreak, & left 
the same morning at half past eleven o'clock on his way to Fort 
Knox at Post Vincennes. 

“Sunday, Sept. 12*—This afternoon a Captain—2 subs— 
3 serjeants & 30 privates arrived, & encamped on the margin of 
the Ohio, the lower Side of Licking. They are militia from Ma- 
son County. ; 

“Wednesday, Sept. 16%-—Lt Col. Hall arrived this morning 
at the mouth of Licking with 102 militia from Bourbon county. 

“Thursday, Sept. 17-—Col. Hardin & St. Col. Comt. 
Trotter arrived this morning. The militia assembled are from 
the following counties, viz: Fayette, Mercer, Bourbon, Mad- 
ison, Woodford & Mason. 

“Saturday, Sept. 25%» — Major Doughty with the militia & 
Federal troops arrived at the garrison this day. 

“Sunday, Sept. 26-— This day the Kentucky militia, & 
Major Paul with part of the Pennsylvania Militia marched & 
encamped about 4 miles from the garrison. Rained almost in- 
cessantly during the whole night. 

“Monday, Sept. 27‘. — Rainy day — retards our movement. 

“Tuesday, Sept. 28°. — Still cloudy & Rainy. 
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“Thursday, Sept. 30'°-— Marched this morning at eieve1 
o’clock, & encamped about 7 miles from Fort Washington, 0a 
the waters of Mill Creek. Hilly country, but fine rich land; spice 
bushes in abundance. Course N. E. by E. 

“Friday, Oct" 1%» 1790. — Very fine day ; marched thro’ rich 
level ground, well watered, but thick of underbrush; encamped 
on the waters of Mill Creek—course N. by E. This day’s march 
about 9 miles. Col. Truby with the cattle left at Fort Washing- 
ton arrived and encamped with us this evening — formed a 
square encampment. 

“Saturday, Oct’: 2°:— Weather very fine. Marched & en- 





camped upon the waters of the Little Miami, through rich land 
generally, but we passed over some but middling: encamped in 
a rich bottom in the military range, one mile in the rear of the 
militia under Colonel Hadin. This day’s march about 13 miles, 
& a N. E. course. 

“Sunday, Oct’ 3°-— Marched about two miles and joined 
Colonel Hardin —encamped on Turkey Creek on the waters of 
Little Miami early, about 10 o’clock in the morning, & spent the 
day in making arrangements for the order of March, &c., &c. 
We are about 31 miles from Fort Washington on Clark’s Old 
Trace. 

“Monday, Oct’ 4'*-—Marched about eleven miles & 
crossed the Little Miami— course about N. E. by E. Several 
horses lost last night, suppused to be stolen by the Indians. En- 
camped on Caesar’s Creek, two miles from the Little Miami, in 
a square. 

“Tuesday, Oct": 5'*- — Marched & encamped on Glady Creek 
— course about North — 10 miles — 52 from Ft. Washington: 
Generally bottom land, a few small prairies we crossed. 

“lVednesday, Oct" 6'*-— Marched about 10 miles & en- 


camped on the waters of the Little Miami, about 3 miles north 
of Old Chillicothy: Recrossed the Little Miami— passed 
through two or three beautiful prairies: 62 miles from F* W. 
Lieut. Frothingham with a few Federal, & Capt. Hall (or Hale) 
with a reinforcement of militia joined me this evening. Sharp 
frost last night — the first of the season. 

“Thursday, Oct” 7**-— Marched about 9 miles & encamped 
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on Mad River, alias the Pickaway Fork of the Great Miami. 
Good country — 71 miles from Ft. W.: course a little W. of N. 

“Friday, Oct’: 8» — Rainy — marched about 9 miles & en- 
camped within 13} or 14 miles of the Great Miami— course a 
little W. of N.— about 80 miles from Ft W.— good country. 

“Saturday, Oct" ot*-—Rainy, disagreeable weather — 
marched & encamped within 33 miles of the Great Miami: About 
go miles from F. W. Course a little W. of N. 





“Sunday, Oct" tot*-— Clear, cool weather. Crossed the 
Great Miami at New Chillicothe on its banks — Course W. of N. 
distance from F. W. about 100 miles. Several tracks of Indians 
discovered this day — encamped on a branch of the Great Miami. 
Frost at night. 

“Monday, October 11**- — Cool weather. Passed through a 
place called The French Store, situated on the waters of the 
Great Miami, & encamped on the same small waters: About 12 
miles this day, & 112 from F. W. A level poor country, white 
oak land, badly watered: course about N. W. 

“Tuesday, Oct" 12*»-— Cloudy. Passed another New Chil- 
licothy, at which is Girty’s house, situated on Glaze Creek or 
Branch of the Omee, which empties into Lake Erie —& en- 
camped about 7 miles to the N. W. of it — about 125 miles from 
F. W. Course nearly N. W.—level poor land, very badly 
watered. 

“Wednesday, Oct" 13": — Disagreeable day. Encamped on 
a branch of the Omee near La Somer’s old house, about 135 
miles from F. W. Course to the W. of N. W. Very level coun- 
try, but badly watered. This morning a Shawanoese was taken 
prisoner by the horse. Mr. Morgan arrived this morning. 

“Thursday, Oct. 14*- — Rainy, disagreeable day. Detached 
Col. Hardin with a corps of 600 men before me to the towns 
this morning. The army marched & encamped about 145 miles 
from F. W. Very badly watered country —course, a little to 
the W. of N. W. 

“Friday, Oct" 15": — Cleared in the afternoon; Encamped 
on the waters of Omee, about 153 miles from F. W. Course 
about N. W. We have travelled through a very level country 
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since we crossed the Great Miami, but amazingly badly watered. 
This day’s march we had the sight several times of water. 

“Saturday, Oct" 16%. — Fine, clear weather. The Savages 
have evacuated (with the traders) their favorite Miami Village 
& towns. March & encamped about 163 miles from F. W. They 
have left, Col. Hardin informs me, a great quantity of corn and 
vegetables behind. Level country — very badly watered — course 
nearly W. 

“Sunday, Oct’ 17*%-— Clear weather. Gained the Miami 
Village about noon this day. It is beautifully situated between 
the Rivers Miami and St. Joseph, and is about 170 miles from 
F. W. Course nearly due W. this day. But in a direct line I 
question whether it is more than 100 miles from the fort. The 
traders and savages have retired from it in the utmost consterna- 
tion, leaving behind them vast quantities of corn and vegetables, 
supposed 10,000 bushels in ears. 

“Monday, Oct". 18- — Cloudy, & like for falling weather. 
Rode to Chillicothy, a Shawanoe Village, distant about two miles 
from camp, & situated on the Omee — contains about 80 houses 
& wigwams. A vast quantity of corn and vegetables hid in var- 
ious places, holes, etc. Two Indians killed & scalped this day 
by the calvary, & one killed at night by Capt. McLure. A great 
number of horses lost last night. 

“Tuesday, Oct" 19t-— The party under command of Col. 
Hardin was worsted this day about ten miles from hence, by 
about 100 or 130 Indians, owing to the shameful cowardly con- 
duct of the militia who threw away their arms and would not 
fight. The loss is considerable — Capt. Armstrong & the chief 
part of the Federal part of the Federal troops are supposed to 
have fallen a sacrifice. 

“IWVednesday, Oct": 20" — Fine weather. Capt. Armstrong 
got in this day much fatigued — 24 of the Federal troops killed 
& missing, & of the militia — Total ——————. Completed 
burning & destroying the several towns with their corn, &c. this 
day. The regular troops were shamefully left in the lurch by 
the militia the day before yesterday. (?) 

“Thursday, Oct" 21**— Fine weather —Indian summer. 
Having completed the destruction of the Maumee Towns (as 
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they are called), we took up our line of march this morning 
from the ruins of Chillicothy for Ft. Washington. Marched 
about 8 miles — detached Major Wyllys with 60 Federal & about 
300 militia back to where we left this morning, in hopes he 
may fall in with some of the savages. 

“Friday, Oct’ 22°4'— Fine weather. The detachment un- 
der Major Wyllys & Col. Hardin performed wonders, although | 
they were terribly cut up. Almost the whole of the Federal 
troops were cut off, with the loss of Major Wyllys, Major Fon- 
taine, & Lt Frothingham — which is indeed a heavy blow. The 
consolation is, that the men sold themselves very dear. The 
militia behaved themselves charmingly. It is supposed that not 
less than 100 warriors of the savages were killed upon the 
ground. The action was fought yesterdazy morning near the 
old fort & up the river St. Joseph. The savages never received 
such a stroke before in any battle that they have had. The 
action at the Great Kanhawa, &c. was a farce to it. 

“Saturday, Oct’: 234-—Indian Summer. Took up our line 
of march this morning at 8 o’clock & encamped about 24 miles 
from the ruins of the Maumee Towns, or the Miamii Village. 
This day’s march about 16 miles — much encumbered with our 
wounded men. 

“Sunday, Oct" 24t-— Cloudy & like for rain. Sent off 
Mr. Britt early this morning before we started (express) to 
the Governor at Ft. W. Marched about 11 miles this day, & 
35 miles from the ruins of the M. Towns — encamped on the 
waters of the Omee near La Somce’s old home. 

“Monday, Oct": 25*"-— Cold, rainy disagreeable weather. 
Passed through a prairie about 4 or 5 miles in length, & en- 
camped at Chillicothy near Girty’s house on Glaze Creek or 
River, about 52 miles from the ruins of the M. Towns. Snow at 
night. 

“Tuesday, Oct": 26t*-— Clear, cold weather. Encamped at 
a place called the French Store, the farthest the Kentuckians 
have ever penetrated the Indian country this way. Fine food, 
blue grass, &c. for our horses. It is about 64 miles distant from 
the ruins of the Maumee Towns. It is situated on a branch of 
the Great Miami. 
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“Wednesday, Oct" 27*-— Fine, clear weather. Passed 
through one of our old encampments 7 miles from the French 
Store and a great branch of the Miami, & encamped at New 
Chillicothy on the banks of the Great Miami 7 miles further 
(& supposed to be what Hutchins is his Map called Tawixtive) 
—a beautiful prairie about 3 miles from the Great Miami before 
we reached it. This day about 78 miles from the ruins of 
the Maumee Towns. 

“Thursday, Oct" 28%. — Like for falling weather. Marched 
from New Chillicothy & encamped about 16 miles from it, & 
94 from Ft. W. We have now got into a different kind of 
country, finely watered (Symmes’ Purchase): From New Chil- 
licothy to Miamii Village is the most level & the poorest watered 
I have ever seen. 





“Friday, Oct" 29%-—Very rainy, disagreeable day. 
Marched through a succession of beautiful prairies; passed two 
branches of Mad River, & encamped on the waters of the Little ye 
Miami near the where the militiamen were flogged — 
about 110 miles from the ruins of the Maumee Towns. Finely 
watered, excellent country. 

“Saturday, Oct" 30%%-— Marched about 4 miles & halted 
for two hours at Old Chillicothy, on the eastern side of the Lit- 
tle Miami, in order to refresh our horses. Then immediately 
came into a large prairie (better than a mile) — marched through 
it & encamped on Glady Creek, the waters of the Little Miami 
(land belonging to Col. Hardin) about 8 miles from Old Chilli- 
cothy, & about 122 miles from the ruins of the Maumee Towns. 

“All these Chillicothys are elegant situations —fine water 
near them and beautiful prairies. The Savages knew how to 
take a handsome position as well as any people upon earth. 

When they leave one Chillicothy, they retire to another place & 
call it after the same name. We are now in the Virginia Officers’ 
Lands. 


“Sunday, Oct" 31% — Fine, clear weather — Indian sum- 
mer. Marched & halted a little while at what is called Sugar 
Camp, about 5 miles — from thence to Caesar’s Creek, a branch 
of the Little Miami, 3 miles. Thence crossed the Little Miami 
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(Symmes’ Purchase again) 1 mile & halted 4 miles to the S. 
W. of it, about 135 miles from the ruins of the Maumee Towns. 
“Monday, Nov" 1%— Fine, warm weather. Marched 5 
miles to Turkey Creek, a branch of the Little Miami. From 
thence to the Bridge on Muddy Creek 3 miles — from thence 3 
miles further: 146 miles from the ruins of the M. Towns. 

“Tuesday, Nov" 24-— Fine weather. March by the Big 
Lick & encamped on the waters of Mill Creek about 7 miles from 
Ft. W., & 159 miles from the ruins of the M. Towns. A great 
deal of white oak land in this day’s march. 

“Wednesday, Nov": 3°-— Marched and gained Fort Wash- 
ington 7 miles, & about 166 miles from the ruins of the Maumee 
Towns — having in 5 weeks accomplished the destruction of the 
Maumee Towns, with the vast quantity of corn, &c. therein, & 
slain upwards of 100 of their warriors, but not without consid- 
erable loss on our side — about 180 Federal & militia. 

“Thursday, Nov": 4° — Fine weather. Busy in discharging 
the Militia. 

“Friday, Now" 5‘*-— The Kentuckians set off for their re- 
spective homes yesterday. 

“Saturday, Now": 6. — Sunday, Nov" 7. Lt Denny set off 
at rev. beat. Major Doughty with the Penn* militia ascended the 
Ohio this afternoon for the Muskingum. 

“Monday, Nov’ 8&-— Fine weather. The Governor & 
family also ascended the river this morning for Muskingum. 

“Thursday, Nov" 18t*-— Early this morning detached L* 
Kersey with a small party as far as the bridge on Muddy Creek 
with the Shawanoe prisoner, from that place to set him at liberty 
& let him run to his nation. 

“Saturday, Nov" 20%-— Lt Kersey returned this morning, 
taken the Shawanoe as far as the bridge, who parted from him 
seemingly with regret. 

“Col. ./entses, Inspector, arrived here this morning, in a 
Ky boat, with Lt McPherson of Capt. Trueman’s detachment & 
57 Federal troops. 

“Nov 24%. — Capt Trueman & Cushing arrived. 

“Nov" 25%. — Capt. Armstrong & Ens. Hartshorn start for 
Vincennes. 
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“Monday, Nov": 29» — An express arrived from Col. Todd 
& Col. Johnson, County Lieutenants in Kentucky, informing that 
the people are desirous of carrying on another expedition against 
the Savages (to strike the Weau Towns) — wishing my consent. 
I have returned them a favorable answer, & despatched Cadet 
Armstrong with 500 lb* powder, & 1000 Ib* lead & some pro- 
visions, to be lodged at the mouth of the Kentucky river for the 
use of the militia upon the proposed expedition. 

“Tuesday, Nov" 30%- — Capt. Ballard Smith & Lieut. Spear 
arrived at the garrison this evening—the former from the 
Rapids — the latter from Post Vincennes.” 


MAJOR FERGUSON’S REPORT. 


Major Ferguson’s report of General Harmar’s expedition, made to 
Richard Butler, Esquire, Major General and President of the 
Court of Enquiry, now sitting. 


(Draper MSS. “U” Frontier Wars, Vol. IV, pp. 47-56, and 58-61 incl.) 


S1r:—TI have duly considered the objects which now em- 
ploy your attention and investigation: the following is a just de- 
‘tail of the transactions of the late Companies as far as came 
within my knowledge. Some time about the 15** July it was 
determined to carry on an Expedition against the Miamie Vil- 
lages. 1000 Militia from Kentucky and 500 from Pennsylvania 
with what could be collected of the 1st U. S. Regt and one Com- 
pany of artillery was to form the army. 

The Militia from Kentuckey began to assemble at Fort 
Washington about the middle of September, these were very ill 
equiped, being almost destitute of Camp Kittles and axes, nor 
could a supply of these essential articles be procured. Their 
arms were generally very bad and unfit for service. I being 
Commanding Officer of Artillery, they came under my inspection 
in making what repairs the time would permit, and as a specimen 
of their badness am to inform the court, that a Riffle was brought 
to be-repaired without a Lock and another without a stock; I 
asked them what induced them to think these guns could be 
repaired at that time, and they gave me for answer that they 
were told in Kentuckey that all repairs would be made at Fort 
Washington; Many of the officers told me that they had no idea 
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of the there being half the number of bad arms in the whole 
District of Kentucky as was then in the hands of their men. 
As soon as the principal part of the Kentucky Militia arrived, 
the General began to organize them, in this he had many diffi- 
culties to encounter. Col. Trotter aspired to the command (altho 
Col. Hardin was ‘the eldest officer) and in this he was encour- 
aged both by men & officers, who openly declared unless Col. 
Trotter commanded them they would return home; After two 
or three days the business was settled & they were formed into 
three battalions under the command of Col. Trotter, and Col. 
Hardin had the command of all the Militia. As soon as they were 
arranged, they were Mustered, crossed the Ohio and on the 25** 
March and encamped about ten miles from Fort Washington. 

The last of the Pennsylvania Militia arrived on the 25" 
Sept" .These were equipped nearly as the Kentuckey, but were 
worse armed, several were without any. The Gen! ordered all 
the arms in store to be delivered to those who had none, and those 
whose guns could not be repaired. 

Amongst the Militia were a great many hardly able to bear 
Arms, such as old infirm men, and young boys. They were not 
such as might be expected from a frontier country, viz. The 
smart active woodsmen, well accustomed to arms, eager and 
alert to revenge the injuries done them and their connections: 
No, there were a great number of them substitutes who prob- 
ably had never fired a gun. Major Paul of Pennsylv? told me 
that many of his men were so awkward that they could not take 
their gun locks off to oil them and put them on again, nor could 
they put in their Flints so as to be useful; and even of such 
materials the numbers came far short of what was ordered, as 
may be seen by the Returns. 

On 31*t Sept’. the Genl. with the Continental Troops marched 
from Fort Washington to join Col. Harden who had advanced 
into the country for the sake of feed for the cattle & to open 
the Road for the Artillery. On the 3 the whole army joined, 
and was arranged in order of March, Encampment & Battle, 
these will appear by the orderly Book, with this difference in 
the Encampment; this space we were to occupy when in order 
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of Battle (which was to be open) was always to be fitted up 
with our fires, nor was any intervals to be left between Battalion ; 
this was done to prevent in some measure the cattle & horses 
from getting out of Camp, and the Centinels Ground Camp had 
orders not to let the cattle or horses pass out after dark; just 
before which time they were brought within our fires. These 
precautions aided by the care and industry of Mr. Wells & his 
assistants succeeded well in preventing loss of Cattle; I have 
been informed there were only two Oxen lost from the time 
the whole army took up the line of march until it returned to 
Fort Washington. But I am sorry to say it was not the case 
with the Pack Horses, the generality of the people employed 
in that department were ignorant of their duty, Indolent and 
inactive; nor was it the power of the General to remedy these 
defects, the shortness of the time for assembling & organizing 
the Army put it out of his power to look about and select fit 
characters, he was of course obliged to take those that offered, 
after he was in the woods it was out of his power to exchange 
them for better & punishments for neglect of duty was out of 
the question. The principles on which the horses were employed 
induced the drivers (who were chiefly parties in the business ) 
to loose & otherwise destroy them, rather than return them 
to their owners, by this means the proprietors had a high ap- 
praisement paid them for their horses and daily pay for services 
untill they were lost, by adding to the above the negligence of 
Centinels, I account for the number of Horses lost which in 
my opinion was out of Gen. Harmar’s power to prevent. After 
the Army was arranged we continued our march without any 
material occurrence untill the 13*" when the Horse fell in with 
two Indians & took one ‘of them prisoner, who informed that 
the Indians were not in force at the Mamie Village. This day 
we reached a place called the French Store at which place a 
French man who was then with the General as a guide, had lived, 
he informed that the Village was about ten leagues distant. From 
this place on the morning of the 12‘. Col. Hardin was detached 
with 600 men to endeavor to surprise the Mamie Village, the 
Army moved at the same time, and altho’ it rained the whole 
day we continued our march with diligence untill late, the horses 
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were ordered to be tied up this night to enable the Army to move 
early the next day which it did; this diligence of the Army on 
its march induces me to believe the General was endeavoring to 
guard against any disaster that might happen to Col. Harden, 
which I am of opinion would have been in his power, for Col. 
Harden had not gained more than four miles of the army 
in the first days march. On the 17** the Army arrived at the 
Mamie Village, here were evident signs of the enemy having 
quitted the place in the greatest confusion. Indian dogs & Cows 
came into our Camp this day which induced us to believe the 
families were not far off. A party of 300 men with three days’ 
provisions under the command of Col. Trotter was ordered (as 
I understood) to examine the country round our Camp, but 
contrary to the Generals orders returned the same evening, this 
conduct of the Colonel did not meet the Generals approbation, 
and Col. Hardin anxious for the character of his countrymen 
wished to have the command of the same detachment for the 
remaining two days which was given him. This command 
marched on the morning of the 19t" & was the same day shame- 
fully defeated: Col. Hardin told me that the number which 
attacked him did not exceed 150 and that had his people fought 
or even made a shew of forming to fight he was certain the 
Indians would have run; But on the Indians firing (which was 
at a great distance) the Militia run numbers throwing away their 
arms, nor could he ever rally them. Major Rhea confirmed the 
same. I do not know what influenced the General to make the 
detachment on the 21s But from the enemy being flushed with 
success on the 19* it became necessary, if in his power, to give 
them a check to prevent the army from being harrassed on its 
return, which they might have done, will readily be granted by 
everyone who has the least knowledge of the Indians, and an 
Army encumbered with cattle & Pack horses much worn down: 
and altho the detachment was not so fortunate as was reasonably 
to have been expected, yet I firmly believe it prevent the savages 
from annoying our rear, as the never made their appearance 
after. With respect to reporting that detachment which consisted 
of four hundred chosen Troops I always believed them superior 
to 150 Indians which was the greatest number as yet discovered ; 
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had it not been for misconduct & disobediance of orders by the 
officers who was on the command. I understood that Major 
Rheas Battalion had been advanced to cover them which was 
as many as could possibly have been spaired, taking into view 
that those in Camp could not be depended on, & many were 
without arms, having thrown them away. To support with the 
whole army was impracticable, the pack horses being weak and 
greatly reduced in numbers; the Artillery Horses being much 
reduced and unable to undergo much more fatigue, but at the cer- 
tain loss of the Artillery. As it was, we were obliged to send 
to Fort Washington for horses to assist in hauling it in. The 
march of the Army was regular and as well conducted as was 
possible to be done with Militia. 

With respect to the General’s conduct report says he was 
intoxicated all the Campain and unable to execute the impor- 
tant duties of his Station. I have mentioned my commanding 
the Artillery which was posted at the head of the center Column, 
and here the General chiefly was during the march, of course. 
I had an opportunity of seeing and being with him through the 
day in the morning I received my orders from him and when 
we halted to encamp he chiefly pointed out the ground where 
the Artillery should be posted, my duty called me often to his 
Tent before we marched in the morning and after we halted in 
the evening; in short had he been given to Drunkeness I had as 
good an opportunity of seeing it as any other officers in the 
Army, yet I do declare that from our leaving Fort Washington 
untill our return I never seen Genl. Harmar intoxicated or so 
as to render him unfit for the execution of any duties: In him 
and his abilities as an officer I placed the greatest confidence never 
doubting in his orders but obeying with chearfulness being con- 
scious they were the production of experience and sound judg- 
ment. 


I am sir 
Your Most Obedient Humble Servant 
W. Fercuson, Major. 
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STATEMENT OF ENSIGN BRITT. 
To Major General Butler, President of the Court of Enquiry, Fort 
Washington. 
seing called upon to relate the circumstances attending Gen- 
eral Harmar’s expedition against the Maumee Indians; the fol- 
lowing have come particularly under my notice. 

With respect to the personal conduct of General Harmar, 
I knew that he was indefatigable in making arrangements for 
the execution of the plans which had been formed for the ex- 
pedition; and know also that the difficulties were great which 
he had to encounter in Organizing the Militia, and. endeavoring 
to establish that harmony which was wanting in their Com- 
manding officers, Colonels Hardin & Trotter which he accom- 
plished apparently to their Satisfaction. He was at all times 
diligent in attending to the conduct of the Officers in the dif- 
ferent departments of the Army, and was always ready to 
attend to such occurrences as were consequent to the same— 
and the necessary exertions to have his orders carried into ex- 
ecution were not wanting—but there were great deficiencies on 
the part of the Militia—either owing to the want of authority 
in some of their Officers, or from their Ignorance or inatten- 
tion. Indeed the generality of them Scarcely deserved the name 
of anything like Soldiers. They were mostly substitutes for 
others—who had nothing to Stimulate them to their duty. 

As to the disposition for the Order of March, form of en- 
campment, and Order of battle; they are matters which I being 
a young Officer can say little about. I presume they will answer 
for themselves. 

The General’s motives for detaching Col. Hardin on the 14‘ 
October, when he was told we were but 10 Leagues from the 
Indian Town—I supposed to be from information he received 
by a prisoner who was taken on the 13% That the indians at 
the Maumee Village were in great consternation and confusion— 
and the prospects were they might be easily defeated if found 
in that, Situation. In order to support this detachment, the 
Horses of the army were ordered to be tied up at night, so that 
the whole army might be ready to march early in the morning; 
which was done accordingly and when Colonel Hardin reached 
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the Village the main body was not more than 5 or 6 miles in his 
rear. 

The detachment under Col® Trotter was ordered to recon- 
noitre for 3 days the neighborhood, to endeavor to find out the 
Savages, who had fled from their Towns—this party returned 
the evening of the same day they Started—and next morning 
Col. Hardin marched with the same party and fell in with the 
Indians, and an engagement ensued in which he was routed— 
Owing to the cowardly behaviour of the Militia under his com- 
mand. 

The motives which I conceived led to the detaching the party 
under Major Wyllys on the 21*t Were that the Indians having 
avoided engaging the whole army, would collect at their Towns 
and harrass the rear and flanks, as much as possible on its re- 
turn; and a Stroke at them before they could assemble in large 
bodie would prevent their doing it with much effect. The party 
accordingly met with the Indians and a battle followed, in which 
numbers were killed on both sides. The moment the news of 
this arrived in Camp, Major Ray with his Battalion of Kentucky 
militia was ordered to March to the support of Major Wyllys; 
but did not proceed far before they returned. 

Any Occurrences that followed this last action I am unac- 
quainted with, as I was sent from the Army with dispatches for 
his Excellency Gov" St. Clair then at this place. 

Fort WASHINGTON, Sept" 16* 1791. 

D. Britt, Ensign 1st U. S. Regt 


DIARY OF LIEUTENANT DENNY. * 


Fort WASHINGTON, September 16‘ 1791. 


The honorable 
Mayor GENERAL BUTLER 
President of Court of Enquiry. 


(Draper MSS. “U” Frontier Wars, Vol. IV, pp. 25-33 incl.) 


Sir: Agreeably to your directions I present the court with 
the following detail of circumstances relative to the campaign 
carried on by General Harmar against the Maumee Towns: 

July 11. 1791 Governor St. Clair arrived at Fort Washing- 
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ton from the Illinois country, he remained only three days, during 
which time it was determined that General Harmar should carry 
on an expedition against certain hostile tribes of Indians, for 
which purpose, I understand, he was to have 1000 Militia from 
Kentucky & 500 from Pennsylvania with all the federal troops 
on the Ohio. 

15". The Governor embarked for New York, intending, on 
his way, to order out the Militia as soon as possible; I believe 
the 15'* of September was the appointed time for the army to 
assemble at Fort Washington. 

General Harmar began his preparations, and every day was 
employed in the most industrious manner. The calculations for 
provisions, horses & stores were immediately made out, & orders 
given accordingly. Great exertions were used by Capt™ Fer- 
guson to get in readiness the artillery & military stores, & in- 
deed every officer was busily engaged under the eye of the Gen- 
eral in fitting out necessary matters for the expedition, but par- 
ticularly the quarter master—not a moment’s time appeared to 
be lost. 

15 & 16 of Sept. The Kentucky Militia arrived, but in- 
stead of seeing active rifle men, such as is supposed to inhabit 
the frontiers, we saw a parcel of men, young in the country, and 
totally inexperienced in the business they came upon, so much 
so, that many of them did not even know how to keep their 
arms in firing order. Indeed their whole object seemed to be 
nothing more than to see the country, without rendering any ser- 
vice whatever—a great many of their guns wanted repairs, 
& as they could not put them in order, our artificers were obliged 
to be employed —a considerable number came without any guns 
at all. Kentucky seemed as if she wished to comply with the 
requisitions of Government as ineffectually as possible, for it was 
evident, that about two-thirds of the men served only to swell 
their number. 

19" Sep’ A small detachment of Pennsylvania militia ar- 
rived. 

22"d. The Governor returned from New York. 

25t8- Major Doughty with two companies of federal troops 
joined from Muskingum, & the remains of the Pennsylvania Mi- 
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litia came this day —the Militia last mentioned were similar to 
the others — too many substitutes. The General lost no time in 
organizing them, tho he met with many difficulties. The Col- 
onels were disputing for the command, & the one most popular 
was least entitled to it. The General’s design was to reconcile 
all parties, which he accomplished after much trouble. The 
Kentuckians composed three Battalions under the Majors. 
Hall, McMillion & Rhey, with Lt Col. Coml. Trotter at their 
head. The Pennsylvanians were formed into one Battalion under 
Lieut Col. Truby and Major Paul, the whole to be commanded by 
Colonel John Hardin, subject to the orders of Genl. Harmar. 

26'* Sep" The Militia marched on the rout towards the 
Indian towns. ; 

30°. The General having got forward all the supplies that 
he expected, he moved out with the federal troops formed into 
the small Battalions under the immediate command of Major 
Wyllys & Major Doughty, together with Captain Ferguson’s 
company of artillery, & three pieces of ordnance. 

October 3"! General Harmar joined the advanced troops 
early in the morning, the remaining part of the day was spent 
in forming the Line of March, the Order of Encampment & 
3attle, and explaining the same to the militia field officers. Gen- 
eral Harmar’s orders will shew the several formations. 

4. The army took up the Order of March as is described 
in the orders. 

5 A reinforcement of horsemen & Mounted infantry 
joined from Kentucky. The Dragoons were formed into two 
troops, the mounted rifle men made a company & this small Bat- 
talion of light troops were put under the Command of Major 
Fontain. The whole of General Harmar’s command then may 
be stated thus — 


34 Battalions of Kentucky Militia...................... ) 
1_Battalion of Pennsylvania Militia................... > 1,133 
[ Battalion light troops mounted Militia............... \ 
BS DAGtaOns TEGECAl 1EWOBE, «o.oo 56 ccd vndccwnnswaceent 320 
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The Line of March was certainly one of the best that could 
be adopted & great attention was paid to keep the officers with 
their commands in proper order, & the pack horses etc. as com- 
pact as possible. 


The Order of Encampment appeared to be well calculated 
not only for defense but to preserve the horses & cattle from 
being lost ; however, notwithstanding every precaution was taken, 
& repeated orders given to the horsemaster to hopple well their 
horses, and directions to the Officers & men not to suffer any to 
pass through the lines, many of them, owing to the carelessness 
of the Militia, & the scarcity of food, tho great attention was 
paid in the choice of ground, broke loose and strayed through 
the lines after night, & even passed the chain of sentries which 
encircled the camp, and were lost — patroles of Horsemen were 
ordered out every morning by daylight to scoure the neighbour- 
ing woods & to bring in any horses that might have broke 
through the lines; and a standing order directed the picquets 
to turn out small parties & drive in every horse. This was done, 
I believe, to expedite the movement of the army. There was 
no less attention paid to securing the cattle— every evening 
when the army halted, the guard which was composed of a 
commissioned officer & 30 or 35 men, built a yard always within 
the chain of sentries & sometimes in the square of encampment, 
& placed a sufficient number of sentries round the enclosure, 
which effectually preserved them. There was not more than 2 
or 3 head lost during the whole of the campaign. 

13" October. Early in the morning a patrole of horsemen 
captured a Shawanoe Indian. ’ 

14 October. Colonel Hardin was detached with 600 light 
troops to push for the Miami Village. I believe that this detach- 
ment was sent forward in consequence of ‘the intelligence gained 
of the Shawanao prisoner, which was, that the Indians were 
clearing out as fast as possible, and that if we did not make 
more haste, the towns would be evacuated before our arrival. 
As it was impossible for the main body with all their train to 
hasten their march much, the General thought proper to send 
on Colonel Hardin in hopes of taking a few before they would 
all get off. This night the Horses were all ordered to be tied 
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up that the army might start by day light on purpose to keep 
as near Colonel Hardin as possible,— the distance to the Indian 
towns when the detachment marched ahead was about 35 miles. 

15. Every exertion was used to get forward the main 
body —this day we found that the advanced party had gained 
but very few miles. 

16%. In the evening, met an express from Col. Hardin, who 
had got into the village, informing the General that the enemy 
had abandoned every place. 

17. About noon, the army arrived at the Omee Towns. 

18. Col. Trotter was ordered out ‘with 300 men Militia 
& regulars, to reconnoitre the country & to endeavor to make 
some discoveries of the enemy; he marched but a few miles 
when his advanced horsemen came upon 2 Indians & killed them. 
The Colonel was contented with this victory & returned to camp. 
Colonel Hardin was displeased, because Col. Trotter did not 
execute his orders — requested the General to give him the Com- 
mand of the party, it was granted, & accordingly Hardin marched 
next morning, but I believe that he had not two thirds of his 
number when two miles from camp, for to my certain knowl- 
edge many of the Militia left him on the march & returned to 
their companies. Whether he knew it or not, I can’t tell, but 
proceeded on with a determination to trace some fresh signs of 
the enemy. I believe the plan was merely to gain some knowledge 
of the savages. He at length came upon a party not exceeding 
one hundred, but was worsted, owing entirely as I am informed, 
to the scandilous behaviour of the Militia, many of whom never 
fired a shot but ran off at the first noise of the Indians & left 
the few regulars to be sacrificed — some of them never halted 
until they crossed the Ohio. The Army in the main time was 
employed burning & destroying the houses & corn, shifting their 
position from one town to another. 

21st Oct. The army having burned five villages besides the 
Capital Town & consumed & destroyed near 20,000 bushels of 
corn in ears, took up the Line of march on the rout back to Fort 
Washington & encamped about 8 miles from the ruins—g o’clock 
p. m. the General ordered out 400 choice men, Militia & regulars, 
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under the command of Major Wyllys to return to the Towns in- 
tending to surprise any parties that might be assembled there, 
supposing that the Indians would collect to see how things were 
left. The General had felt the enemy, knew their strength, & 
calculated much upon the success of this enterprise. It was the 
general opinion that the force of the savages was nothing equal to 
this detachment, and unless by some such means, there was no 
possibility of getting any advantage of them. However, the best 
laid plan, was in some measure defeated by the disobeydiance of 
the Militia who ran in pursuit of small parties & left Major 
Wyllys unsupported, the consequence was that the Major with the 
most part of the regulars were killed & our loss was equal if not 
greater than the savages. 

The intention of this detachment was evident to all the army 
& would have answered the fullest expectations, provided a due 
obeydiance had been observed on the part of the Militia to 
provide against disobeydiance of orders what I believe no one 
would think of, & had it not been the case, the Major might have 
returned crowned with laurels. The main body waited for the 
return of his detachment, but to our mortification, about 11 
o’clock of the 22" a fellow who ran back from the field give 


some information of Major Wyllys’s misfortune. The General . 


immediately dispatched Major Rhey with his Battalion to the 
assistance of the parties, but the Major did not get the length 
until he met Col. Hardin returning to camp with his wounded. 


I am led to believe that about this time the General lost the 
confidence he had in the Militia, those of them among the dead 
were of the best men —the effective strength was very much 
reduced by sickness & other ways—the regular troops did not 
furnish more than 200, they were very insufficient, and I am 
clearly of the opinion, that had the enemy made an attack upon 
our camp this evening or the morning following, the Militia were 
so panic struck, that very few of them would have stood. The 
consequences that would have happened stared every person with 
horror — the sicx & wounded & all the stores artillery etc. would 
have fallen a prey to the savages. This was also the opinion of 
several of the principal officers, who advised General Harmar 
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of the danger of attempting to return to the Towns, from the 
time it would take up & the probability that the delay would give 
the savages time to collect from distant quarters. 

22"! October. Continued encamped, fixing biers for the 
wounded, and making repairs. 

The frost had destroyed the food early on our march out, 
& the horses of the army was now very much reduced, so much 
so, that it was utterly impossible for the main body to perform 
anything rapidly, and to get back upon the road which we had 
so lately passed, was attended with difficulty — however, the 
greatest attention was paid, the littlhe army was kept compact, 
and vigilance was the word from all who had any reputation to 
lose. 

The Militia on the return began to be refractory, showing 
great signs of a revolt— discharging their pieces in open defiance 
of the General orders, some of them, however, were detected 
& punished, which give umbrage, and was afterwards the cause 
of many idle ill-natured reports spread, without any foundation, 





to injure the General’s reputation. 

The army returned by slow marches back to Fort Wash- 
ington. General Harmar’s conduct during the campaign was 
observed to be sober, steady, & attentive to the service, and as 
my duty required me to be frequently near him, should certainly 
have discovered it, had he been at any time intoxicated as has 
been reported. Every evening as duly as the army halted, the 
General made his remarks for that day, & issued orders for 
the movement & arrangements for the next, and every morning 
he was found among the first prepared for the field. 

I have the honor to be 

Sir 
Your very humble servant 
E. DENNY, 
Lieut. & Agt. 1% Regt. of the U. S. 


(Endorsed ) 
Lieut. DeNNIs Statement of Gen' Harmar. 














FOUR CYCLES: A CENTENNIAL ODE. 


Prepared in commemoration of the centennial anniversary of 
Pickaway County. The Poem is descriptive of Circleville, the county 
Seat. 

MAY LOWE. 





PRELUDE. 


The grape vine and the sycamore 
Cast shadows long and deep, 
On the surface of the river 
Near whose banks the thousands sleep — 
Men of mystery, who from silence 
Of the dim past settled here, 
Wrought their mighty deeds of valor, 
Left a record written clear 
Of their learning and their prowess, 
In the circle and the square; 
Left a name for future builders, 
In the circle and the square. 


(109) 
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FIRST CYCLE: THE MOUND BUILDER. 


Thou placid river, flowing ’neath the shade 

Of sycamore and wild grape intertwined, 

Canst, in thy murmurings, speak of deeds as strange 
As e’er old Greek and Roman annals made 

Record of wonder, coming down the years. 

Upon thy banks a mighty people dwelt, 

Who wrought what, later, men saw with amaze —- 
A structure, in its building so exact 

And perfect, that savants who came to gaze, 

And criticize, and measure, went their way 
Silent with awe. They saw that those whose minds 

Had planned these walls were giants in their day. 


Whence come? or whither gone? we ask in vain; 
And thou, oh, stream! immutable as Time, 
Dost silence keep. 
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SECOND CYCLE: THE RED MAN. 


Along thy banks another people roamed, 
Scioto! finding in thy waters clear 
Largess of food; while flint-tipped arrows brought 
Low, in the forest shade, the antlered deer, 
Seeking thy cooling waters in his need. 
But not alone in ways of peace excelled 
The Red Man; but long has his name come down 
Freighted with weight of craft and deeds of blood, 
Which made the name of every Indian town 
A word of terror. But for deeds of hate 
And cunning often noble acts and thoughts 
Are chronicled. Each tortured victim’s fate 
Logan redeemed and amply satisfied. 
For each base, crafty, cruel Captain Pipe 
A wise and noble Cornstalk doth appear, 
And ever at his side, Squaw Grenadier, 
Mighty as he in council and in war. 
E’en though the war-cry echoed o’er and o’er, 
The calumet was smoked along thy shore. 


No more their council fires burn on thy banks, 
Nor float their bark canoes upon thy tide; 
Their race is run. 


Vol. X¥X—8. 
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THIRD CYCLE: THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN. 


Across the Alleghanies slowly came, 
Like Argonauts of old, a hardy race 
Seeking new homes. Long weeks, with toilsome pace 
They traveled from the East to the far West, 
Hoping, each day, their journey’s end to find. 
Each morning, gleamed the sun upon the band 
Of weary pilgrims and their pack-horse train, 
Laden with children and with household goods ; 
Each sunset told their hope had been in vain, 
Until thy gleam, Scioto, met their gaze ; 
1 Upon thy bank they paused — their quest was o’er. 
Upon the fort they looked with what amaze 
We can but guess; ’tis this alone we know — 
They chose this wondrous spot to be the site 
Of their new town. Deftly they felled and laid 
The giant trees, and from them houses made; 
Followed the conformation of the fort 
With rows of dwellings in a circle placed, 
And in their midst, a court house eight ways faced. 


Now, like those mystic builders of the past, 
And the Red Man who followed in their wake, 
They, also, sleep. 
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FOURTH CYCLE: THE GLORY DEPARTED. 


A century has passed, with all its woes 

And happiness, since first the White Man staid 

His steps upon this spot; since first he laid, 
With pride and hope, his circle village. Here 
He dwelt contented till a longing rose 

Among the people for a modern town. 
Then was the circle squared and made to take 
The semblance of all other towns of earth. 

No more, Scioto, will thy waters make 

Rejoicing for the wonders which here stood ; 
But though the glory evermore has fled 

Peauty remains, and peace, and brotherhood. 
What though our eyes may long to pierce the past 
And view the marvel of the wondrous fort 

Of ancient time, they in content are brought 

To bear on temples in this decade wrought. 

Though, in romantic mood, to range the wood 
With dusky savage were a wished-for thing, 
In saner mind, we are content to bring 
Fair fields and orchards as an offering. 


And though dark war may bear its meed of fame, 
In thankfulness we hold triumphs that come 
Through paths of peace. 











EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. XX. No. J. Raerdoll JANUARY, 1911. 


JEFFERSON’S ORDINANCE OF 1784. 


[Frequent inquiries have come to the Editor of the Quarterly con- 
cerning the nature of Jefferson’s Ordinance of 1784, for the organiza- 
tion of the Northwest Territory and its bearing upon the later Ordi- 
nance of 1787. In reply to such inquiries we submit the following. ] 

As early as the fall of 1776 and at various times later, up to the 
final peace agreement of 1783, Congress by resolution pledged bounty 
lands to those (officers) who served in the Continental Army. But until 
the cession of the claimant states, Congress had no lands at its disposal 
to fulfill its pledges. But the western territory was constantly in 
sight, and April 7, 1783, Timothy Pickering, member of Congress, wrote 
a friend that “there is a plan for the forming of a new state westward 
of the Ohio. Some of the principal officers of the army are heartily 
engaged in it. The propositions respecting it are in the hands of Gen- 
eral Huntington and General Putnam.” Neither Huntington nor Pick- 
ering is heard of again in the matter. But Rufus Putnam pressed it upon 
General Washington in repeated letters, which Washington answered, 
affirming his own interest in the scheme and saying he had urged it 
upon Congress. 

In June 1783, at Newburg, Washington’s headquarters, nearly 
three hundred officers of the Continental line “who were about to ex- 
change the hardships of war for the sufferings of poverty” petitioned 
Congress to “work out a district between Lake Erie and the Ohio River 
as the seat of a new colony,” says Mr. Avery, “in time to be admitted 
one of the confederate states of America.” Rufus Putnam was the 
prime mover in this petition—indeed the author of it—but nothing 
came directly of the project. 

Probably the same month (June) of this year (1783) that the 
army officers petitioned Congress for the benefits of the western lands, 
Theodoric Bland, at Washington’s suggestion and supported by Alex-. 
ander Hamilton, moved, in Congress, the adoption of an ordinance which’ 
was referred to a “grand committee,” where it seems to have remained! 
undisturbed. 

As we learn from the “Evolution of the Ordinance of 1787,” by 
Jay A. Barrett, in the publications of the university of Nebraska, the 
Bland ordinance contained the following main provisions: 

(1) Lands should be substituted in place of all commutation for 
half pay and arrearages due the army—thirty acres for eve:y dollar 


(118) 
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due. This did not include the promised bounty lands. Furthermore, 
the land was to be free from taxation seven years. (2) There should 
be set apart for this purpose a tract of vacant territory lying within 
the bounds described in the preliminary treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. (3) The territory so set apart should be 
laid off in districts not more than two degrees in latitude and three 
in longitude; and each district should be divided into townships, the 
surveying to be done at the expense of the general government. (4) 
Any district should become a State and be admitted into the Union 
on an equality with the original States as soon as it contained twenty 
thousand male inhabitants. (5) Ten thousand out of every hundred 
thousand acres should be reserved as a domain for the use of the United 
States; “the rents, shares, profits, and produce of which lands, when any 
such shall arise, to be appropriated to the payment of the civil list of the 
United States, the erecting frontier forts, the founding of seminaries 
of learning, and the surplus after such purposes (if any) to be appro- 
priated to the building and equipping a navy, and to no other use or 
purpose whatever.” 

In October of this same year (1783) before it had received title 
to any of the western domain, Congress appointed a committee of which 
Thomas Jefferson was chairman to consider the form of government for 
the anticipated territory. 

On March 1, 1784, the very day Virginia made to the United 
States government, cession of all her claims to the Northwest Territory, 
which cession was accepted by Congress, Jefferson reported what is 
known as his ordinance, providing for the dividing into districts of all 
the western lands “ceded or to be ceded” and the creation of a tempo- 
rary government therefor. 

According to Henry S. Randall, in his “Life of Thomas Jefferson,” 
the draft of this reported ordinance “in the handwriting of Mr. Jefferson, 
is yet preserved among the archives of the State Department at Wash- 
ington.” Mr. Randall then gives the Ordinance, as introduced, entire: 


“The Committee appointed to prepare a plan for the temporary 
government of the Western Territory, have agreed to the following 
resolutions. : 

“Resolved, That the territory ceded or to be ceded by individual 
States to the United States, whensoever the same shall have been pur- 
chased of the Indian inhabitants, and offered for sale by the United 
States, shall be formed into distinct States, bounded in the following 
manner, as nearly as such cessions will admit—that is to say: North- 
wardly and southwardly by parallels of latitude, so that each State 
shall comprehend, from south to north, two degrees of latitude, begin- 
ning to count from the completion of thirty-one degrees north of the 
equator; but any territory northwardly of the forty-seventh degree 
shall make nart of the State next below; and eastwardly and westwardly 
they shall be bounded, those on the Mississippi by that river on one 
side, and the meridian of the lowest point of the rapids of Ohio on the 
other; and those adjoining on the east by the same meridian on their 
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western side, and on their eastern by the meridian of the western cape 
of the mouth of the Great Kanawha; and the territory eastward of this 
last meridian, between the Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsylvania, shall be 
one State. 

“That the settlers within the territory so to be purchased and 
offered for sale, shall, either on their own petition, or on the order of 
Congress, receive authority from them, with appointments of time and 
place for their free males, of full age, to meet together for the purpose 
of establishing a temporary government, to adopt the constitution and 
laws of any of one these States, so that such laws nevertheless shall 
be subject to alteration by their ordinary legislature; and to erect, sub- 
ject to a like alteration, counties or townships for the election of mem- 
bers of their legislature. 


“That such temporary government shall only continue in force in 
any State until it shall have acquired twenty thousand free inhabitants; 
when, giving due proof thereof to Congress, they shall receive from 
them authority, with appointments of time and place, to call a conven- 
tion of representatives to establish a permanent constitution and gov- 
ernment for themselves; Provided, That both the temporary and per- 
manent governments be established on these principles as their basis: 1. 
[That they shall forever remain a part of the United States of America;] 
2. That, in their persons, property, and territory, they shall be subject 
to the Government of the United States in Congress assembled, and to 
the Articles of Confederation in all those cases in which the original 
States shall be so subject; 3. That they shall be subject to pay a part 
of the federal debts contracted or to be contracted, to be apportioned 
on them by Congress according to the same common rule and measure 
by which apportionments thereof shall be made on the other States; 
4. That their respective governments shall be in republican forms, and 
shall admit no person to be a citizen who holds any hereditary title; 
5. That after the year 1800 of the Christian era there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the said States, otherwise 
than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted to have been personally guilty. 

“That whensoever any of the said States shall have, of free in- 
habitants, as many as shall then be in any one of the least numerous 
of the thirteen original States, such State shall be admitted by its dele- 
gates into the Congress of the United States on an equal footing with 
the said original States; after which the assent of two-thirds of the 
United States in Congress assembled shail be requisite in all those cases 
wherein, by the Confederation, the assent of nine States is now required; 
Provided, The consent of nine States to such admission may be obtained 
according to the eleventh of the Articles of Confederation. Until such 
admission by their delegates into Congress, any of the said States, after 
the establishment of their temporary government, shall have authority 
to keep a sitting member in Congress, with right of debating but not 
of voting. 

“That the territory northward of the forty-fifth degree, that is to 
say, of the completion of forty-five degrees from the equator, and ex- 
tending to the Lake of the Woods, shall be called SYLVANIA. 

“That of the territory under the forty-fifth and forty-fourth de- 
grees, that which lies westward of Lake Michigan, shall be called 
MICHIGANIA; and that which is eastward thereof, within the penin- 
sula formed by the lakes and waters of Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and 
Erie, shall be called CHERRONESUS, and shall include any part of 
the peninsula which may extend above the forty-fifth degree. 
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“Of the territory under the forty-third and forty-second degrees, 
that to the westward, through which the Assenisipi or Rock River runs, 
shall be called ASSENISIPIA; and that to the eastward, in which are 
the fountains of the Muskingum, the two Miamies of the Ohio, the 
Wabash, the Illinois, the Miami of the Lake, and Sandusky rivers, shall 
be called METROPOTAMIA. f 

“Of the territory which lies under the forty-first and fortieth de- 
grees, the western, through which the river Illinois runs, shall be called 
ILLINOIA; that next adjoining to the eastward, SARATOGA; and 
that between this last and Pennsylvania, and extending from the Ohio 
to Lake Erie, shall be called WASHINGTON. 

“Of the territory which lies under the thirty-ninth and thirty-eighth 
degrees, to which shall be added so much of the point of land within 
the fork of the Ohio and Mississippi as lies under the thirty-seventh de- 
gree, that to the westward, within and adjacent to which are the con- 
fluences of the rivers Wabash, Shawnee, Tanissee, Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri, shall be called POLYPOTAMIA;; and that to 
the eastward, further up the Ohio, otherwise called the Pelisipi, shall be 
called PELISIPIA. 

“That the preceding articles shall be formed into a charter of com- 
pact, shall be duly executed by the President of the United States in 
Congress assembled, under his hand and the seal of the United States, 
shall be promulgated, and shail stand as fundamental constitutions be- 
tween the thirteen original States and those newly described, unalter- 
able but by the joint consent of the United States in Congress assembled, 
and of the particular State within which such alteration is proposed to 
be made.” 

This ordinance of Mr. Jefferson, it will be observed, embraced 
all the public territory east of the Mississippi River between latitudes 31° 
and 47° degrees north. It was to be divided into seventeen states by 
lines of latitude two degrees apart, intersected by two meridians of 
longitude. Ten of these states were to be north of the Ohio River and 
were to bear the “high-sounding” names designated. Under Jefferson’s 
classic checker-board arrangement, the eastern section of present Ohio 
would have fallen into Washington, the northwestern part of Ohio 
would have fallen inte Metropotamia, the middle western into Saratoga, 
and the southwestern into Pelisipia, “Pelisipy being another name dis- 
covered for the Ohio river.” 

The proposed states were to remain forever a part of the United 
States; and in them slavery should cease after the year 1800. The only 
persons dwelling in this vast domain at that time were about three 
thousand Louisiana French mostly on the lower Mississippi and the 
scattering French settlers in the Northwest among whom were a few 
slaves. The settlers of the French towns in the territory taken by 
George Rogers Clark claimed, after the Revolution, to be citizens of 
Virginia. The settlers in each of the proposed ten northern states, 
according to Jefferson’s plan, were to have a temporary government, 
which was to continue until .the state reached a population of twenty 
thousand; then it could have a delegate in Congress and when its 
population should reach a census equal to any of the least numerous 
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of the thirteen original states it might be admitted into the Union on 
an equality with the said original states. 

Congress duly considered this ordinance and after several modi- 
fications, cl:iefly the rejection of the slavery clause and the repudiation 
of the bounds and classical names of the proposed states, the ordi- 
nance was passed April 23 (1784). It was the end of Jefferson’s labors 
in connection with his own ordinance, or any other, for within three 
weeks after the passage of his ordinance, viz. on May 10, 1784, Jeffer- 
son resigned his seat in Congress, in order to accept the appointment 
of Minister Plenipotentiary to act in conjunction with Mr. Adams and 
Dr. Franklin, in negotiating treaties of commerce with foreign nations. 
On this mission he remained abroad till the close of 1789. 


The Jefferson ordinance remained nominally in force for three 
years, until the passage of the famous and better one of 1787. The 
Northwest remained meantime an unorganized wilderness, for the ordi- 
nance of 1784 “left everything inchoate” and with all its merits was a 
nullity. In the ‘meantime Congress continued to consider the question 
of the settlement and government of this great domain and between 
the adoption of the ordinance of 1784 and the final one of 1787, no 
less than three ordinances, each differing from the others, were reported 
to Congress and discussed by that body. 

On April 26, 1787, a committee, previously appointed, consisting 
of Johnson of Connecticut, Pinckney of South Carolina, Smith of 
New York, Dane of Massachusetts, and Henry of Maryland, reported 
“an ordinance for the government of the Western territory.” This ordi- 
nance was debated the next day and subsequently recommitted to a 
revised committee — Carrington and R. H. Lee of Virginia, Dane of 
Massachusetts, Kean of South Carolina and Smith of New York — but 
the ordinance did not come up for second reading until May 9th. 
The third reading was to have taken place on the following day 
(10th) but the progress of the ordinance was at this stage suddenly 
arrested by a series of events not here to be related. Congress, through 
inability to secure a quorum, did no business till July 5th. On the 
afternoon of that day Dr. Manasseh Cutler, agent of the “Ohio Company 
of Associates” arrived in New York City, from Boston, and through 
his influence the Ordinance of 1787 was changed in many features and 
passed July 13th, by unanimous vote of all the states represented, the 
only member voting against it being Yates of New York. This ordi- 
nance, however, is not here to be considered. 

Much speculation has been indulged concerning the relation of 
Jefferson’s ordinance to that of 1787. In his famous reply to Hayne, 
in 1830, Mr. Webster ascribed the authorship of the Ordinance of 
1787 solely to Nathan Dane of Massachusetts. Mr. Thomas Benton, of 
Missouri, “promptly challenged the accuracy of that statement,” saying 
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“that ordinance and especially the non-slavery clause, was not the work 
of Nathan Dane of Massachusetts, but of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia.” 

It is not our purpose to enter into this discussion which has been 
the theme of many a writer. Our impression is that Mr. Jefferson has 
not been duly accredited with the share due his ordinance as a basis for 
the one of 1787. Jefferson must, says Curtis M. Geer, in his volume on 
the Louisiana Purchase, be “credited with the effort of trying to abolish 
slavery but his anti-slavery clause would have been of doubtful value, 
for the Ordinance of 1787 prohibited slavery at once instead of waiting 
sixteen years before abolishing it.” Mr. Benton was of course spe- 
cifically in error, but on the other hand partially correct, for the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 was based in large measure on the provisions of Jefferson’s 
ordinance of 1784. The latter, however, as has been noted, was sug- 
gested in the main features by the Bland ordinance of 1783, so that 
who “thought first” is still an open question. Mr. Jefferson is to be 
credited in no small way with the many features of the final famous 
ordinance, but many of its chief and characteristic articles were the 
products of other hands—the hands of Nathan Dane, Rufus King and 
Manasseh Cutler; while to the latter, above all others, was due the 
final touches and diplomatic efforts that brought about the passage of 
the great Magna Charta of the Northwest Territory. 


RUFUS PUTNAM MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Rufus Putnam Memorial Association, the headquarters of 
which are at Worcester, Mass., and which society now has the title and 
possession of the Rufus Putnam Homestead at Rutland, Mass., held its 
tenth annual meeting in the Rufus Putnam House at Rutland on Septem- 
ber 27, 1910. G. Stanley Hall, President, presided. At this meeting the 
following resolutions were unamiously adopted: 


“WHEREAS, General Rufus Putnam, in whose honor this Asso- 
ciation was formed, in his home at Rutland, Mass., with General 
Benjamin Tupper planned the Ohio Company of Associates and 
within its walls wrote the call for election of delegates to form 
that Company, an event of great national importance, and 

“WHEREAS, General Putnam led the first colony of pioneers 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut to Marietta, Ohio, making 
there the first legal settlements in the Territory Northwest of the 
River Ohio, where he labored for thirty-six years for the cause 
of City and State, promoting and organizing Muskingum Academy 
in 1797, the percursor of Marietta College, and 

“WHEREAS, Marietta College represents the high ideals of 
patriotism and morality carried into the Northwest by Massa- 
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chusetts pioneers one hundred and twenty-five years ago, now owns 
and preserves with pride the Journals, Diaries, and all other papers 
of General Rufus Putnam, and all the Journals, records, accounts, 
surveys and other manuscripts of the original Ohio Company of 
Associates, owns the Stimson Collection of Americana, and the 
Slack Collection of Historical Documents and Prints, and its His- 
torical Museum preserves hundreds of priceless memorials of those 
historic Massachusetts Founders of Ohio, has already been made 
custodian of the archives of the Ohio Company of Associates of 
New York, and further, is with fidelity and patriotic enthusiasm 
keeping alive the memory of this great historic movement; There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Rufus Putnam Memorial Association, 
in order to perpetuate through the centuries the reverence for the 
unselfish devotion of the pioneers who first settled in the great 
State of Ohio, do appoint through its President, a Committee of 
Ten to formulate and carry out a plan to secure what shall be 
known as the General Rufus Putnam Memorial Fund of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars; 

“That the income of this Fund be expended; 

“For the maintenance of the Rufus Putnam home in Rutland, 
Mass., in its present state of preservation; 

“For the support of the departments of History and Political 
Science and the Historical Museum of Marietta College; 

“For such other purposes as shall promote the general aim of 
this enterprise; 

“That the Trustees of Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, be 
made the custodians and trustees of this Fund who shall make 
annual report to this Association of its condition and the dis- 
position of its income; 

“That the Ohio Company of Associates of New York, the 
Trustees of Marietta College, and the patriotic and _ historical 
societies of Massachusetts and Ohio be asked to participate in this 
endeavor.” 


In accordance with the above resolutions, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of raising the Memorial Fund, as follows: G. 
Stanley Hall and A. George Bullock, of Worcester, Mass.; Whitelaw 
Reid, of London, Eng.; A. F. Estabrook and Ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., 
of Boston, Homer Lee, of New York; and W. W. Mills, Chas. S. Dana 
and A. B. Hulbert, of Marietta, Ohio. 

At the annual dinner of the Association, held in Rutland on the 
same date (September 27), Honorable Charles S. Dana of Marietta, a 
Life Member of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, 
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as well as a member of the Rufus Putnam Memorial Association, delivered 
the following eloquent address on the life and achievements of General 
Rufus Putnam: 











Permit me to state at the beginning of my remarks, ladies 
and gentlemen, that I regard this association and this occasion 
of high character. It is a privilege to me to stand by the threshold 
of the founder of Ohio and greet you of the East who revere the 
life and the deeds of Rufus Putnam. Here among the hills of 
Massachusetts the name of Rutland seems the articulation of 
the empire of the great Northwest. The mists of a century and 
a quarter do not dim the deeds of the Company of Ohio Asso- 
ciates, upon whom history spreads all the effulgence of the glorious 
sun. 

So I greet you of the Old Bay State, as ones who love the 
story of our national beginning, of our expansion, of our terri- 
torial acquisitions and of our public characters whose lives are 
a legacy. The plain history of America transcends all the gilded 
imaginations of the writer of the historical novel. The pen cannot 
add to the life of Washington, of Hamilton, of Adams, of Putnam, 
and within our own time it can but fittingly record its tribute to 
that great American of your own Commonwealth, George Frisbie 
Hoar. 

The story of Rufus Putnam is the story of thirteen Colonies, 
of the Continental Government, of the Colonial and Indian Wars, 
of the American Revolution, of the suppression of Shay’s Rebellion 
and of Ohio. His days were crowded in an epoch that changed the 
course of civilization and hand in hand with the men of 1776 he 
took up the inheritance of the Magna Charta, of Plymouth Rock, 
of the Virginia Constitution, of the Declaration of Independence 
and while the Colonies were framing the Constitution of the United 
States he joined in compelling the Ordinance of 1787. 

Can the imagination, at this distance, reach the sublimity of 
the work of Putnam and his compeers? 

From the heights of Abraham in quick succession the Amer- 
ican idea paved the way for the heroic,.self-sacrificing events that 
flashed from Lexington to Yorktown. 

From Yorktown “westward the course of Empire took its 
way’ and stopped over the Ohio country, gave us Marietta, with 
the Ohio Company, with Putnam and Tupper, and a state that today 
is the “seat and the center of Empire.” 

If Quebec had not fallen into the hands of the English under 
General Wolfe, it is highly probable that the land we now call the 
great Northwest would exist under the colors of France. If 
Laurence and Augustine Washington had not formed a company, 
with Lord Fairfax, in 1748, that they called the Ohio Company, which 
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company controlled the land immediately south of the Ohio 
river and north of the Little Kanawha, it is also possible that 
Ohio would be a French province today. If General Lewis had 
not led his poorly-armed and clad Virginia mountaineers to the 
battle of Point Pleasant in the Ohio Valley and routed the Indians, 
(who were fighting under English directions) it is also possible 
that there would not have been any reason for this Putnam society 
to exist. 

The stolid Englishmen had made their homes along the lines 
of the Atlantic Coast. 

The country beyond the Allegheny mountains did not appeal 
to them, while the Frenchmen quickly laid claim to its vast extent. 
Here that brilliant race of men, with all their force of fancy, 
dreamed the dreams of Empire in a land that Daniel Webster de- 
scribed as “vast, untouched, unbounded, magnificent wilderness.” 

The first Ohio company under the brothers of George Wash- 
ington failed. 

In 1763 King George issued an order that shut out all the 
Virginians from the Ohio lands, leaving the French unmolested, 
and here, in my opinion, is where France failed in not following 
up her possession with colonies in which women and children 
could be found. 

During the darkness of Valley Forge George Washington 
called his officers about him and told of the beautiful lands of 
the Ohio, a country that he had visited more than once in youth 
and early manhood, and suggested that in the event of the loss 
of the American cause that the soldiers of the Revolution seek a 
home in its genial climate. 

* The war was ended and the treaty of peace signed in Septem- 
ber, 1783. 

The colonists were independent, but the lives of many of the 
defenders were lost in battle and the remaining ones lived in utter 
poverty. The troops were without pay, the Continental government 
had neither money nor credit. The hearts that had not faltered 
before Hessian guns now faced a situation wherein heroism of 
another kind had to obtain. The resources of the government 
were exhausted and the only relief in sight of any kind was in the 
Western lands that Maryland had compelled the other colonies 
to form into a single body by surrendering all of their individual 
claims thereto. 

May we not pause here a moment and call to mind the sig- 
nificance and the final effect of this action on the part of Mary- 
land. 

Let us keep in mind that the history of our country is an 
open book. We do not trace our beginning to a she wolf, nor do 
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the gods of mythclogy enter into our story. Here we have a 
nation builded in the bright and broad light of history, and we 
can trace the lines and subtle influences in a large and, yes, a 
small way in their entirety that created our Constitution. 

This action on the part of Maryland created a ward for the 
Colonies, and this charge made the opening of the Ohio Company 
of Associates. The Ohio Company was the dynamic force whence 
came the Ordinance of 1787. The Ordinance of 1787 forced the 
ratification of the constitution by the Colonies and was one of the 
most effective weapons in the hands of Hamilton in dealing with 
the stubborn assembly of New York. 

This great Ordinance stands as one of the mothers of human 
progress. In the language of Webster, “it fixed the character of 
the population in the vast regions northwest of the Ohio by ex- 
cluding from them involuntary servitude.” 

The Ohio Company grew from a call issued from yonder house 
by General Putnam and Generai Tupper —both brave soldiers of 
the Revolution, and the friends and companions of Washington. 


We have met to commemorate and perpetitate the life and the 
deeds of Rufus Putnam in the fragrance of appreciation and 
grateful memory. 


Putnam, the step-son of a Sutton inn-keeper, became a self- 
made man of the highest type. He early developed a fondness 
for engineering and had his early training in the old French and 
Indian wars. While in the conflict of the Revolution his services 
were most distinguished at Dorchester Heights, in the fortifying 
of West Point, the creating of coast defenses, taking part in the 
capture of the army under Burgoyne and the safe return from 
Long Island. 


We cannot stop for the narrative of his career in full today, 
time forbids; but we of the Ohio country look to this Rutland home 
as the pilgrim to his shrine. 


Rufus Putnam, the father of Ohio, is my toast! Rutland! 
Marietta! Ohio! these are the sequences. 


It is mine to be one of you in heart and pride, for I am a son 
of the men of 1788, who established government in Ohio, and it has 
been my privilege to live in the appreciation of the high ideals, 
plans and effective work of Putnam and his associates. “The wise 
and brave men,” said Senator Hoar, “who settled Marietta would 
have left an enduring mark, under whatever circumstances, on 
any community to which they had belonged. But their colony was 
founded at the precise and only time when they could have secured 
the Constitution which has given the Northwest its character and 
enabled it, at last, to establish in the whole country, the principles 
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of freedom which inspired alike the company of the first and 
second Mayflower.” 

I question if history records another instance wherein the 
government of a state was projected and the laws worked out in 
detail in the advance of the coming of a single individual to the 
land. Herein the genius of Putnam was recognized and, with his 
forceful character, he was placed at the head of the Ohio Com- 
pany of Associates. 

Our history is dotted with the accounts of land companies 
from way down in Maine to Texas and Oregon. Man has felt 
here the lure of the land and answered the call of adventure and 
of gain since Bradford came to Plymouth. The organization of 
such companies has worked upon the speculative side of humanity 
and very few of them, indeed, have found a place in history. They 
lacked both the opportunity and the character of the Ohio Company. 

The work of our fathers is secure. We approach with all the 
pride of confidence. 

Congress granted the Ohio lands to the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution as compensation for their services and the character of these 
men who followed Putnam has marked beyond no doubt or ques- 
tion the five great states over which Governor St. Clair once 
ruled. 

In the settlement at Belpre, the first off-shooting colony from 
Marietta, there was not a man who was not a commissioned officer 
of the Revolution. These men did not come by accident, they 
were the associates of Putnam and of Tupper. They loved their 

country and these Ohio pioneers took with them their flag and 
placed it by the cabin door, and to them it meant a new country, 
a new home, a new state, one for which they had fought .and 
suffered. Such men as these could not be driven back by a naked, 
lurking foe. Their inspiration was their home and they needed but 
to glance over their shoulders into loving eyes and to hear the 
prattle of babes around the cabin fire. 

General Washington said “I know many of the settlers per- 

sonally, and there never were men better calculated to promote 
the welfare of such a community.” 

“I know them all” cried Lafayette with emotion, when he 
visited Marietta, in 1824. “I know them all, I saw them at Brandy- 
wine, Yorktown and Rhode Island. They were the bravest of 
the brave.” : 

Senator Hoar said “Washington and Varnum, as well as 
Carrington and Lafayette, dwell chiefly, as was Washington’s 
fashion, upon the personal quality of the men and not upon their 
public offices or titles. Indeed to be named with such commendation, 
upon personal knowledge, by the cautious and conscientious Wash- 
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ington, was to a veteran soldier better than being knighted on the 
field of battle.” 

The names of the first forty-eight to arrive at Marietta in the 
Ohio Mayflower and their immediate successors, with the families 
that commenced to come a little later even now proclaim the care 
and plans of Putnam with increasing worth, and their simple, 
upright, conscientious lives come to us as a benediction. 

Rufus Putnam placed great value on religious and educational 
opportunities. To Washington he wrote “We will hew down the 
forests, and therein erect temples to the living God, raise and edu- 
cate our children to serve and love and honor the nation for 
which their fathers fought, cultivate farms, build towns and cities, 
and make the wilderness the pride and glory of the nations.” 

I have never been able to picture Putnam as a man given to 
making money from his associates. He did not exploit the Ohio 
Company. When he left Rutland he had in his heart the love of 
God and the love of his fellow man and to him the Ohio Country 
offered an opportunity for the advancement of mankind in a land 
where human slavery could not exist, and where the church was 
to stand beside the school-house. He realized that a people to be 
great must be accomplished, and so he took with him the plans of 
a university and under the Ohio Company the first institution of 
this kind was established in Ohio. 

In the wilderness our fathers propagated Greek and Latin 
roots from the very beginning and raised a citizenship of con- 
spicuous mark. Men of broad lives and views, who knew their 
rights and dared maintain them; men who absorbed the ideas of 
Putnam’s life and placed their own lives behind the guns that 
flashed from Sumter and Appomattox. 

The Ohio pioneers responded to their country’s call and 
crushed Burr’s attempt to divide the west from the east. Whether 
Burr carried such a guilty motive or not, the Federal power relied 
upon the men from New England in the Ohio Valley to execute 
the government will. 

Putnam’s idea of a college was carried into effect at Marietta. 
The corner stone in Ohio of higher education was laid at Marietta, 
in 1797, and at the head of the academy was a graduate of Yale. 
And from this beginning Marietta College was charactered and 
throughout the years it has always maintained and exalted the 
standard of its founders as an institution of high order. 

The atmosphere that made it necessary was of Putnam origin 
and Putnam’s estate passed eventually into its endowment funds. 
Rufus Putnam could not have conceived of the creation of a 
community without an institution of higher learning, and by the 
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fire place here in Rutland he planned for an institution like Marietta 
College. Through his seat of learning his influence lives, today, 
and Rutland and Marietta are joined by the ties that will endure. 

Ohio is now one of the empire states with a population repre- 
sentative of the civilization of the globe. Her children have amal- 
gamated the blood of New England and of the Virginians, and 
in these strains her men and women are virile, they are yet the 
exemplars of the Putnam band and must be the source of per- 
petuating the good, honest, common sense that has, after all, made 
America great. 

Do not, ladies and gentlemen, allow your ideals of Putnam’s 
standard to be replaced by the “Melting Pot.” The pure strain of 
American blood must not be contaminated in this way for other- 
wise we will turn back the hands of time. 

Truly this is a time of rapid progress. Ours is the engine 
of internal combustion, the wireless message, the subtle power 
of electricity, the recording of the human voice, the power of 
aerial travel. : 

This is a country just passing the portals of real human prog- 
ress and we are a part of the same. Ours is the inspiration of all 
that has made our nation great, and it is ours to help keep perpetual 
the integrity of Rufus Putnam, his honest purpose and his devotion 
to “religion, education and morality.” 


Concerning the further proceedings of the Rufus Putnam Memorial 


Association, in celebration of the 125th anniversary of the organization 
of the “Ohio Company of Associates” for the purpose of making the 
first permanent settlement in the Northwest Territory, the Boston 
Transcript of January 11, 1911, has this to say: 


A unique anniversary meeting was held yesterday at the 
Rufus Putnam House in this town to celebrate the first step 
that was taken by Massachusetts soldiers toward making a 
settlement west of the Allegheny Mountains, in what is now: 
Ohio. Early on the morning of Jan. 10, 1786—125 years ago— 
Generals Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper completed in this 
house the final draft of a circular entitled “Information,” which was 
sent out to the press of Massachusetts in fourteen Massachusetts 
counties, calling upon all the soldiers of the Revolution who desired 
to exchange their worthless certificates for public land in the West, 
and all others who desired to join a company and make a settle- 
ment on the Ohio, to meet at certain taverns in certain specified 
towns on the fifteenth of the following February, and there elect 
delegates to represent them at a meeting in Boston, March 1, 1786. 
This circular, with the list of delegates elected in the various coun- 
ties, is given below. 
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As a result of the meeting at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern 
in Boston, March 1, the “Ohio Company” was organized, which 
company played a very important part in inducing Congress to enact 
the famous Ordinance of 1787, which created our first American 
Territory with its exceedingly important slavery prohibition. 

It is the hope of the members of the committee from the 
Rufus Putnam Memorial Association and the Ohio Company of 
Associates of New York that the patriotic societies in Boston, 
Salem, Cambridge, Northampton, Plymouth, Barnstable, Worcester 
and Lenox will be sufficiently interested in this interesting his- 
torical anniversary to hold meetings in their respective towns on 
Feb. 15, 1911 —the 125th anniversary of local meetings — and elect a 
delegate or delegates to an anniversary banquet to be held in Bos- 
ton on the night of March 1 to celebrate the 125th anniversary of 
the formation of the Ohio Company, which played an all-important 
part, through its chief agents, General Putnam and Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler, at the critical hour in the expansion of the United States. 

An exact copy of the “Information” and the record of the 
first meeting of the Ohio Company of Associates, held March 1, 
1786, copied from the originals in the library of Marietta College, 
Marietta, O., follows: 

On the twenty-fifth day of January, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six, appeared in the Public Prints a Piece styled 
“Information” with the Signature of the Generals Putnam and 
Tupper, of the late American Army —and in Substance as follows, 
Verbatim, viz: 

INFORMATION. — 

The subscribers take this method to inform all Officers and 
Soldiers who have served in the late War, and who are by an 
Ordinance of the Honourable Congress to receive certain tracts 
of land in the Ohio Country; and also, all other good Citizens 
who wish to become adventurers in that delightful region; that 
from personal inspection, together with other incontestible evidences, 
they are fully satisfied that the Lands in that quarter, are of a 
much better quality than any other known to New England people — 
that the Climate, seasons, produce, &c., are in fact equal to the 
most flattering accounts which have ever been published of them — 
that being determined to become purchasers, and to prosecute a set- 
tlement in this Country —and desirous of forming a general asso- 
siation with those who entertain the same ideas —they beg leave to 
propose the following plan, viz: 

That an association by the name of the OHIO COMPANY, 
be formed of all such as wish to become purchasers, &c., in that 
Country (who reside in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts only, 
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or to extend to the Inhabitants of other States, as shall be 
agreed on). 

That in Order to bring such a Company into existence, the 
Subscribers propose that all persons who wish to promote the 
scheme should meet within their respective Counties (except in 
two instances hereafter mentioned) at ten o’clock A. M., on Wed- 
nesday, the 15th day of February next—and that each County, 
or meeting, there assembled, chuse a delegate or delegates, to 
meet at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern in Boston, on Wednesday 
the first day of March next at ten o’clock A. M., then and there to 
Consider and determine upon a General Plan of Association for 
said Company — which plan, covenant, or agreement being published, 
every person (under condition therein to be provided) may by 
subscribing his name, become a member of the Company. — 

To carry these proposals into effect, the subscribers request, 
that all persons disposed as aforesaid, will meet on the said 15th 
day of February, for the purpose of chusing delegates as aforesaid, 
at the places hereinafter mentioned, viz: — 

Those of Suffolk County at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, in 
Boston — Essex at Capt. Webbs in Salem — Hampshire, at Pome- 
roys in North Hampton — Plymouth at Bartlets in Plymo — Barn- 
stable Dukes & Nantuckett Counties, at Houland’s in Barnstable — 
Bristol at Crockers in Taunton — York at Woodbridge’s, in York — 
Worster at Patch’s in Worster—Cumberland and Lincoln, at 
Shattuck’s in Falmouth — Berkshire, at Dibble’s in Lenox — 

Rurus Putnam, 


B v . 
Rutland, Jany. 10th, 1786. ENJa TUPPER 


In Consequence of the foregoing—On the first Day of 
March, One thousand seven hundred and Eighty-six, Convened at 
the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, in Boston, as Delegates from several 
ofthe Counties of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to consider 
of the Expediency of forming an Association or Company to pur- 
chase Lands and make a settlement in the Western Country, the 
Gentlemen whose names are underwritten — 

County of Suffolk— Winthrop Sargent, John Mills 

County of Essex — Manasseh Cutler 

County of Middlesex — John Brooks, Thomas Cushing 

County of Hampshire — Benja Tupper 

County of Plymouth — Crocker Sampson 

County of Worcester — Rufus Putnam 

County of Berkshire — John Patterson, Jahlaliel Woodbridge 

County of Barnstable— Abraham Williams 

Elected General Rufus Putnam Chairman of the Convention 
and Maj. Winthrop Sargent Clerk— From the very pleasing De- 
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scription of the Westcrn Country given by Generals Putnam and 
Tupper & others, it appearing expedient to form a settlement. there, 
a Motion was made for chusing a Committee to prepare the Draught 
or Plan of an Association into a Company for the said Purpose, 
for the Inspection and Appropriation of this Convention — Resolved 
in the Affirmative. — Also Resolved that this Committee shall con- 
sist of five. — General Putnam, Mr. Cutler —Col. Brooks, Major 
Sargent & Capt. Cushing were elected. — 

Adjourned to half after 3 o’clock, Thursday. 

The officers of the societies interested in these anniversary 
meetings include President G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, 
Worcester, president of the Rufus Putnam Memorial Association; 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, president of the Ohio Company of Associates 
of New York, and Professor Archer Butler Hulbert of Marietta 
College. Professor Hulbert will be a guest at the annual banquet 
of the Massachusetts Society of the Sons of the Revolution, Jan. 17, 
when he will speak on “Rufus Putnam.” 











WILLIAM HENRY RICE—IN MEMORIAM. 


William Henry Rice, for many years a Life Member of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society, and for seven years pre- 
vious to last May, a Trustee of the Society, died in South Bethlehem, 
Pa., January 10, 1911. For the main facts of his 
active and resultful life we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor W. N. Schwarze of the Moravian College, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

William Henry Rice sprang from heroic, pio- 
neer Moravian stock. He was a direct descendant 
of the noble missionary among the Indians, the 
Rev, John Heckewelder. He was the son of the 
late James Alexander and Josephine Charlotte Sei- 
bert Rice and was born in Bethlehem, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 8, 1840. After receiving his early education 
in the Moravian Parochial School of Bethlehem, he 

Ww. H. Rice. entered Yale College as a member of the class of 1859. 
From this institution he was graduated with distinction, and after spend- 
ing a short time teaching, he entered Yale Theological Seminary. In 
his middle year at this institution he joined the Union Army and was 





chosen Chaplain of the 129th Pennsylvania Infantry, in which were _ 


many of his friends from Bethlehem. Dr. Rice never tired of relating 
his army experiences and on every possible occasion used what elo- 
quence he could command to fire the enthusiasm and patriotism of his 
fellow countrymen. 


——s 
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After honorable discharge from the army the deceased completed 
his theological course at Yale, and then his long and varied career as 
a minister of the Moravian Church began. On August 17, 1862, he was 
ordained to the ministry of the Moravian Church, in Bethlehem, by 
sishop Samuel Reinke. 

From 1863 to 1867 he was active as a home missionary in New 
Haven, Conn. From 1868 to 1876 he was pastor at York, Pa., and 
during this pastorate the congregation completed a new church edifice. 

On May 23, 1871, he was united in holy wedlock with Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Holland, daughter of the late Rev. Francis R. and Augusta 
Wolle Holland, then of Hope, Indiana, 

From 1876 to 1879 he filled the pastorate of the congregation at 
Nazareth, Pa. From 1879 to 1880 he ministered to the congregation in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. From 1880 to 1885 he was minister of the First Mo- 
ravian Church in the City of Philadelphia, Pa. From this city he re- 
moved to New York City and became the active and beloved pastor of 
the German Mission on Sixth street. Here he ministered from 1885 
to 1892. During these years he made his influence felt beyond the circle 
of his own congregation. He served acceptably as assistant chaplain 
of St. Luke’s Hospital in New York and as a member of the Board 
of Managers of the American Trust Society and of the Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States. 

From 1892 to 1897 he was pastor of the Moravian Church at New 
Dorp, Staten Island. He next followed a call westward. From 1897 
to 1909 he was pastor of the congregation at Gnadenhutten, Ohio. Dur- 
ing these, nearly twelve, years of devoted activity on historic ground, 
the commodious John Heckewelder Memorial Church of Gnadenhutten 
was built. After untiring effort this beautiful sanctuary was dedicated, 
debt free, to the worship of the Triune God. On July 27, 1905, the 
3oard of Trustees of Scio College conferred upon the deceased the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Not quite two years ago, in February, 1909, Dr. Rice became pas- 
tor of the Moravian congregation in South Bethlehem, Pa. He labored 
in this place long enough to endear himself to his people and a large 
circle of friends and to set in motion the forces that have succeeded in 
putting under roof what promises to become a beautiful and comfortable 
church edifice. 

As a preacher and platform speaker, Dr. Rice excelled. He was 
prominent in the councils of the church and a forceful speaker on the 
floor of her synods. He was twice honored by being chosen to repre- 
sent the American Moravian Church, Northern Province, at the General 
Synod, held in Herrnhut, Saxony, Germany — in 1869 and again in 1899. 
He made some valuable contributions to the literature of the Moravian 
Church. He was the author of “David Zeisberger and His Brown Breth- 
ren.” Only a short time ago he turned over to the Governing Board 
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of the Northern Province of the American Moravian Church his share 
of the work on a “Book of Order,’ which the Synod of the Church 
had ordered published and the preparation of which had been entrusted 
to a committee of three, Dr. Rice being chairman. 

As a pastor Dr. Rice was tenderly sympathetic and carried into the 
‘homes of his people a Christ-like spirit. He will be most gratefully 
remembered by many whom he had helped on by his thoughtfulness 
and consideration. 

Suddenly, quietly and peacefully, he fell asleep while waiting for 
the opening of the service, in which he was to participate, in the First 
Baptist Church, in South Bethlehem, on Tuesday evening, January 10, 
1911. His age was 70 years, 4 months and 2 days. 

To the above tribute of Professor Schwarze we can only add a 
few words concerning Reverend Rice’s enthusiastic work in the field of 
Ohio history. He had unbounded energy and infused the same into all 
who came in contact with him. Life was not an existence of hard labor 
with him, though no one ever worked more constantly or effectively — 
but life was a joyful task, filled with cheer, sympathy, patriotism and 
gratitude for the opportunity of labor. It was Dr. Rice who instigated 
the celebration of the Gnadenhutten Centennial in the Fall of 1898—a 
most succesful celebration of the founding of that famous Moravian 
settlement by John Heckewelder in 1798. Thousands poured into the 
little village to participate in the intensely interesting program arranged 
for the occasion by Dr. Rice. Again in the Fall of 1908 Dr. Rice 
planned for and successfully executed the one hundredth anniversary of 
the death of David Zeisberger, whose remains lie buried in the little 
cemetery at Goshen, some six miles distant from Gnadenhutten. 

The Editor of the Quarterly will never cease to remember the days 
of the celebrations just mentioned. The spirit—yes and the spiritual 
—interest of Dr. Rice in the proceedings; his eloquence in speaking of 
the lives and deeds of Heckewelder and Zeisberger — those first mission- 
aries to the western redmen. The story of these celebrations and the 
splendid orations of Dr. Rice may be found in the pages of the pub- 
lications of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, where 
generations yet to come will doubtless read them and be edified by the 
history there so graphically told. Dr. Rice possessed a patriotism of 
the fervid kind; he was easily put at “fever heat” when speaking of the 
Civil War and the blessings of freedom arising therefrom. The altar 
of his country was close to the altar of his religion. His fellow mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic, recognized his services in the 
war and his devotion to the memory of those days by electing him 
chaplain of the Ohio State organization. 

Dr. Rice was a man of rare ability, put to the best use, and the 
world is the better for his living in it. 
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THE BUNCH OF GRAPES TAVERN. 


In “Old Boston Taverns’ —a rare little pamphlet published in 
Boston in 1886 and written by Samuel Adams Drake —is an entertain- 
ing little chapter on the “Bunch of Grapes Tavern,” the inn that figured 
so historically in the early stages of the organization of the Ohio Com- 
pany of Associates. The tavern stood in King Street, now State Street, 
at the upper corner of Kilby Street. It was not far from the site of 
the Boston Massacre and in the engraving of that bloody scene by Paul 
Revere the balcony over the entrance to the tavern is shown on the 
extreme left, while the town hall is in the background. Mr. Drake 
states that “three gilded clusters of grapes temptingly dangled over the 
door before the eye of the passer-by.” These bunches of grapes were 
of course large wooden imitations of the real clusters. He also adds 
that “apart from its palate-tickling suggestions, the pleasant aroma of 
antiquity surrounds this symbol, so dear to all devotees of Bacchus 
from immemorial time.” Shakespeare in “Measure for Measure” has 
his clown say, “ Twas in the Bunch of Grapes, where indeed you have 
a delight to sit, have you not?” And Froth answers, “I have so, be- 
cause it is an open room and good for winter.” The Boston tavern 
thus named dates back to 1712, from which time until the Revolution 
it was a public inn and as such feelingly referred to by various travelers 
as the best “punch-house” to be found in all Boston. 

When the line came to be drawn between conditional loyalty and 
loyalty at any rate the Bunch of Grapes Tavern became the resort and 
headquarters of the high Whigs in which patriotism only passed current 
and the Royalists found cold reception. It was in this tavern, states 
Drake, “on Monday, July 30, 1733, that the first grand lodge of Masons 
in America was organized by Henry Price, a Boston tailor; who had received 
authority from Lord Montague, Grand Master of England, for the 
purpose.” Upon the evacuation of Boston by the Royal troops and the 
entrance of the Colonists, General Washington was handsomely enter- 
tained at this tavern and later after reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from the balcony of the town hall, the populace proceeded to 
pull down from the public buildings the Royal arms which had dis- 
tinguished them and gathéred them in a heap in front of the Bunch 
of Grapes Tavern, made a bonfire thereof. The register of the Bunch 
of Grapes Tavern, if it had kept one, would show an illustrious list 
of guests, such as General Stark, Lafayette, and many of the Revolu- 
tionary leaders and heroes, but probably what most distinguishes it is 
the fact that there were held in this tavern the initial meetings of the 


officers and directors of the Ohio Company, their first gathering being 


held there March 1, 1786. 

In the summer just passed (1910) the Editor during a visit to 
Boston endeavored to find the location of the Bunch of Grapes Tavern. 
The site was easily discovered, but alas the surroundings were com- 
pletely changed, and where the original tavern once stood is now a sky- 
scraper business block, in the basement of which, under the very corner 
where stood the old tavern, is a little restaurant, perhaps twenty feet 
square, with a lunch-counter at the end, over which was arched the 
imitation of a large grapevine, from which hung many clusters of 
ingeniously similated grapes. 
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